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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Special Unit: PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION (pp. 7-14) 


As motivation for the unit as a whole, 
the class can discuss a senior trip to 
Washington, if your school follows this 
practice (note cover photo); or the 
crossword puzzle dealing with U. S. 
Presidents (p. 12) or the Institute of 
Student Opiniop poll of Presidential 
possibilities (p. 13) may be used, de- 
pending on level of students. Discussion 
of the method of selecting political 
party national convention delegates from 
your state will be a useful adjunct to 
the entire lesson. Note also “Elections 
in the Classroom,” W.W. Mar. 5, 20-T. 


Lesson Assignments 

1, Page 7: List the qualifications the 
Constitution requires of the President. 

2. Pages 8 and 9: (1) What is meant 
by the “primary”? What is its purpose? 
(2) What control and influence does 
the ordinary citizen have in determin- 
ing who is nominated for President? 

3. Pages 10-14: (1) Make up a two- 
column list of possible Presidential can- 
didates of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. (2) Select the two men 
who you think will be the rival nomi- 
nees in the coming election. Give rea- 
sons: 


SO YOU WANT TO BE PRESIDENT? 
(p. 7) 

Aim 
To learn about the qualifications and 


responsibilities of the President of the 
U. S. 


Preparation 

For student reports: (1) “How We 
Elect Our Presidents,” Collier's, 1/26/52. 
(2) “When the Presidential Bug Bites,” 
N. Y. Times Magazine, 1/20/52. 


Motivation 
Would you want to be President? 
Why or why not? 





WHAT’S AHEAD 
March 19, 1952 
Special Issue on Distribution: 
Special Unit: World Trade. 
Good Citizens: Junior Achievement. 
The U. S. system of distribution— 
wholesaling, retailing, transportation, 
advertising, salesmanship. 
- . - . 
Coming Special Units 
(Watch this weekly list for revisions 
caused by changing world develop- 
ments.) 


Mar. 26, The Communist World 
Apr. 2, Mexico 

Apr. 16, Britain in Middle East 
Apr. 23, Canada and the Seaway 
Apr. 30, Television 

May 5, World food problem 

May 14, Finland and the Olympics 
May 21, Cuba’s 50th anniversary 





Activities 

1. A group of bright students, with 
a minimum of preparation, can impro- 
vise “A President’s Day in the White 
House.” Several one-minute sketches 
can show the responsibilities of the 
nation’s leader as he meets his appoint- 
ments with: (a) Dean Acheson, to dis- 
cuss foreign policy; (b) Winston 
Churchill, to talk about aid to Britain; 
(c) labor leaders, to try to settle a 
threatened strike, etc. As the interviews 
go on, the rest of the class makes notes 
about the President's responsibilities. 

2. As a follow-up to the interviews, 
or as a lesson summary, the class can 
list qualifications required of the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution, and other 
qualifications a Presidential candidate 
should have. The students can then 
measure Presidential candidates in both 
parties against their list. 

8. Part of the lesson might include a 


brief debate on the subject, “Would a 
Woman Maké a Good President?” 

4. A committee of students can be 
assigned to read a section in a text on 
American Government to prepare a 
chart listing the powers of the Presi- 
dent. The powers can be classified under 
these headings: Executive, Legislative, 
Military, Judicial. 


Discussion Questions 

1. It has been said that “some of our 
Presidents have been great men, others 
have been average, and some have been 
just mediocre.” How do you explain the 
election of men to be President who are 
“average” and “just mediocre”? Which 
of our former Presidents would you call 
great? average? mediocre? Why? 

2. “No man becomes President un- 
less he works hard at trying to become 
President.” Would you agree with this 
statement? Prove your point. Apply the 
statement to the rivalry of Taft and 
Eisenhower for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. 

8. As election time comes closer, 
newspapers will show pictures of the 
Presidential candidates in various poses 
—family life, fishing, talking to farmers, 
factory workers, etc. What is the politi- 
cal purpose of these pictures? 


OUR NEXT PRESIDENT? (pp. 10-14) 
Aim 

To become familiar with the men 
who may be the Presidential nominees 
of the Republican and Democratic 
parties. 


Preparation 

For student reports: (1) “What Ike 
Would Be Like,” U. S. News, 12/21/51. 
(2) “What Taft Would Be Like,” U. S. 
News, 1/25/52. (3) “What Kefauver 
Would Be Like,” U. $. News, 2/22/52. 
(4) “Stassen Runs Again for President,” 
U. S. News, 1/11/52. (5) “Will War- 
ren Pivot the Presidency?” Collier’s, 
1/19/52. 





2-T 


Motivation 


Introduce the class to the Presidential 
“hopefuls” by studying the pictures on 
pages 10-11. Are there any from your 
state? How many can they identify 
without having to turn to the answer 
section (p. 11)? 


Activity Approach 

1. Assign several students to read an 
article on the candidate in whom they 
are most interested. (Some articles are 
suggested above.) The Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature will offer other 
references. Conduct a lesson as a mock 
campaign with the opposing speakers 
announcing their beliefs and program. 
At the end of the period take a vote of 
the class. Which candidate is the “choice 
of the people”? 

2. A committee of students can be 
assigned to visit a political club in your 
community for literature and to inter- 
view club leaders. 

3. As a lesson summary or as part of 
the lesson’s development have students 
list what they think will be the issues in 
the coming election. A committee can 
refer to Commagers Documents of 
American History to get highlights of 
previous platforms of the Democratic 
and Republican parties. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Which candidate do you think 
should be elected President? Why? 


TOOLS for 


2. Eisenhower has not campaigned 
at all, yet he has a large number of 
followers. How do you account for it? 

8. What do you think should be the 
issues on which victory in the campaign 


should finally be decided? 


Summary 
What do you think makes people 
vote the way they do? 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES (pp. 8-9) 
Aim 

To learn how primaries function in 
selecting a Presidential candidate, 


Procedure 

Understanding the working of the 
primary system will be difficult for 
many students. It would be advisable 
to.include in one or more lessons the 
showing of a film strip, blackboard 
drawings, or a simple dramatization. 
The discussion can be centered on the 
type of primary or other system for 
choosing convention delegates in your 
own state, Classes in civics, problems of 
democracy, and American history can 
readily integrate these lessons with their 
regular unit of study on our Constitu- 
tion. 


Activities 
1. Show the filmstrip, “A President Is 


Elected,” New York Times Educational 
Bureau. This filmstrip includes the work 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


The Communist World 


Mar. 26 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: How Can You Teach 
About Communism, by R. Crary and 
G. Steibel, 1951, 25¢, and Primer of 
Communism, 1951, 25¢, Freedom Pam- 
phlets, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
Brith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 
N. Y. The pamphlets listed below are 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. The Com- 
munist “Peace Crusade,” 1951, 10¢; Two 
Weeks in August: East German Youth 
Strays West, 1951, 10¢; Czechoslovakia 
—Communism Moves Westward (Armed 
Forces Talk 221), 1948, 5¢; Mao, 
Chiang, and China (Armed Forces Talk 
888), 1951, 5¢; Communism: The What 
and How (Armed Forces Talk 389), 
1951, 5¢. 
ARTICLES: 
1951,” 


“Soviet Rumania, 1944- 
* by W. S. Vucinich, Current His- 


tory, Feb. 1952. “Mind of Asia” (Spe- 
cial Issue), Life, Dec 31, 1951. “Inside 
China: A Report from Peiping,” by 
J. Clews, N. Y. Times Magazine, Sept. 
30, 1951. “Father Prokop’s Dilemma” 
(Czechoslovakia), by J. Wechsberg, 
Atlantic Monthly, July 1951. “Man 
from the Soviet Zone,” by M. Flavin, 
Harper's, Dec. 1951. “Atlantic Report on 
Poland,” Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 1951. 
“Cracks in the Soviet Bloc,” U. N. 
World, April 1951. “Moscow’s Euro- 
pean Satellites,” Annals, Sept. 1950. 
“Burma Faces the Communists,” by 
J. McAree, Current History, June, 1951. 
“Portrait of Soviet Russia by Russians,” 
by A. Inkeles and R. A. Bauer, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Nov. 25, 1951. 

FILMSTRIPS: How Strong Is Rus- 
sia? 57 frames, New York Times, Office 
of Educational Activities, 229 West 43 
Street, New: York 18, N. Y. History, 
geography, economic system and how 
it affects the Russian people. 


of the primaries, the national conven- 
tion, the electoral college, etc. 

2. Duplicate the World Week dia- 
gram on page 9 on the blackboard to 
cover a few sections of the board. If the 
class is average or below average, gve 
a board talk and follow it up with c 

uestions and discussion. In a bright 
ie several of the students can be 
briefed by the teacher on the nominat- 
ing system, especially the system in 
your state. Have students assume the 
roles of political leaders and delegates. 
Students stand in front of the sections 
of the board diagrams which pertain to 
them. Each group delivers a short state- 
ment explaining its function in the pri- 
mary system. The action takes place 
from the local scene to the national con- 
vention and the election of a President. 

8. An assembly program can be pre- 
sented in the form of a mock national 
convention. Students can make banners; 
candidates can prepare their speeches; 
and their followers appear as delegates 
at the convention as it might actually 
take place. This would be an election 
lesson for the entire school. 

4. A committee of students can assist 
the mimeograph squad of your school 
to run off copies of the Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion poll in World Week, pp. 
13-14. With other teachers in the school 
cooperating, the students of the school 
can be given the opinion poll. Your own 
classes can tabulate the scores and have 
the summaries printed in the school’s 
newspaper. A lesson can then be de- 
voted to an interpretation of the results 
of the opinion poll. (Before starting this 
activity, check with your school news- 
paper to see if its staff is taking a 
school-wide ISO poll.) 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the purpose of the pri- 
mary? What is a Presidential-preference 
primary? - 

2. Do you think that the primary 
gives the people a real voice in the 
choice of a Presidential candidate? Why 
or why not? 


Summary 

Have the class write a newspaper 
editorial on the part the primary plays 
in the selection of candidates for the 
Presidency. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK (P. 22) 

I. Cartoon Story: Republican; President; 
1948; over-confidence; 1952; corruption 
(scandals); “This Time Will Be Different.” 

II. Election Vocabulary: 1-a, 2-g, 3-e, 
4-h, 5-i, 6b, 7-j, 8-c, Of, 10-d. 

Ill. Make Your Choice: 1-c, 2-b, 3-a. 
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Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 


Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 
A SERVICE TO YOUR SCHOOL 


Cross-country run—a drab November day. 


NUMBER of students ask about pic- 
tures for school publications. They 


want to know what pictures they should‘ 


take. 

There are any number of events you 
can photograph. But the most impor- 
tant ones are those that will live in a 
student’s memory—crowds cheering at 
a football game, lines outside the 
guidance office, class elections, the time 
your school won an important track 
meet, a basketball game, the first formal 
dance, assembly programs, glee club 
and band concerts, the stage play. 
These are only a few of the pictures you 
- can take for your school publications. 

It is important to remember that the 
effectiveness of any picture depends on 
both the event, or subject, and the 
photographer. For example, there are 
times when a picture loses its effective- 
ness because of a faulty technique on 
the part of the photographer. I have 


pointed out to you in earlier columns 
that any person can take a good picture. 
You can take excellent pictures with a 
box camera. But . . . you cannot expect 
to take every picture with a box cam- 
era, That is one reason why there are 
so many different cameras manufac- 
tured 

Two pictures are reproduced on this 
page. The picture of the cross-country 
race was taken on a dreary day with a 
simple box camera and no flashbulb. 
The mood of this picture represents the 
gray, dull day—typical of many days in 
November. Students looking at this pic- 
ture will be able to recall the event 
more vividly. 

The picture of the young men talking 
is another story. It cannot be made by 


the average amateur photographer with 


average amateur equipment. It requires 
equipment for multiple flash synchroni- 
zation and a masterful lighting tech- 
nique. It is the type of work that can 
be done by an advanced high school 
amateur or a professional photographer. 

A unique feature of this photograph 
is that it represents a growing trend in 
school yearbook thinking. Most schools 
take each individual club or society and 
stand the members up against a wall 
for a group picture. In this picture, 
however, the members of a school club 
were photographed in an informal gath- 
ering. Result—a picture that is not posed 
and stiff, but an informal photograph 
that will add life and zest to a school 
publication. 


* Photo by Ernest Pascucel 


Good lighting reveals a variety of facial expressions and animation. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Presidential candidates get 
test as New Hampshire holds nation’s first Presidential 
primary (p. 8). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 4-6) 
—Alaska-Hawaii statehood bills staled in Senate; Puerto 
Rico votes new self-government constitution; American 
Geographical Society has money troubles on 100th an- 
niversary; new way to de-salt sea water found; Helgo- 
land goes back to Germany; Korea truce talks snag on 
Russia and prisoner-exchange issues. 


MOUNTAIN, GET OUT OF MY WAY: Boring 
of the world’s longest vehicular tunnel will start in 
about two months. The seven-mile-long hole-in-the- 
ground will enable autos to zoom right under Mont 
Blanc in the French Alps. The project will wipe out one 
of the worst traffic bottlenecks in Europe and will pro- 
vide a quick through-route from Paris to Rome. It will 
take about three years to bore the tunnel. The Frerich, 
Swiss, and Italian governments are cooperating in the 
Alpine tunnel job. 


DUCKED 5,000 TIMES: The U. S. submarine Flying 
Fish set a world record February 29 by making its 
5,000th dive. No known submarine ever went under 
water so many times. 


MOSQUITOES VS. RABBITS: In Australia, rabbits 
are worse nuisances than mosquitoes. The first settlers 
from England, in the late 1700s, brought along a few 
rabbits. Some escaped. Meeting few natural enemies, 
they multiplied enormously. About two billion are at 
large in the “continent down under.” To keep them from 
ruining sheep ranges and gardens, Australians carry on 
relentless warfare against the four-footed pests and kill 
them by the thousands. Now the Australian government 
is trying “germ warfare.” A mosquito-carried virus 
called myxomatosis kills rabbits but doesn’t harm other 
animals or men. An epidemic of this disease is already 
raging among rabbits of southeastern Australia. In some 
areas 90 per cent of the rabbits have died. Australia will 
help the mosquitoes find rabbit-targets in other parts 
of the nation. 


RED CHESS: Chess—which as you probably know is a 
sort of high-brow checkers game—gets its name from 
“shah,” the Persian word for “king.” Two important 
pieces which are moved about on the chessboard are 
called the “king” and “queen.” Russian chess players— 
who are among the world’s best—are irked at such “cap- 
italistic” names. They want the names changed to some- 
thing more “socialistic,” such as “stakhanovite,” the 


Soviet term for extra-fast workers. 


ATOMS IN HIGH SCHOOL: New York City is set- 
ting up the nation’s first high school course in which 
radioisotopes will be used in the classroom. Three 
hundred science teachers are now being trained for the 
course. Radioisotopes are the first commercial products 
of atomic energy research. They give off part of them- 
selves as energy. Only harmless materials will be used. 


Wide World photo 


WALKING ON AIR: The well-dressed warrior of 
the future may wear his airplane to work. This one-man 
helicopter is strapped to the shoulders like a knapsack. 
It was part of an exhibit of Navy weapons shown in 
Washington, D. C., recently. In photo, Sgt. Daniel Mur- 
phy of Pittsburgh, Pa., is modeling the “hoppi-copter,” 
which the maker says can fly a fully-armed man. ( Mur- 
phy didn’t try to find out. ) 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

UMT-—IS THE PLAN DEAD? Last week the House of 
Representatives decided not to act on the bill to call up 
18-year-olds for military training (WW, Feb. 13, p 18). 
By 236 to 162, the House sent the bill back to the 
Armed Services Committee for further study. The bill 
seems to be dead for this year unless the Senate acts 
on it. But the Senate has so much business ahead that 
UMT may be set aside now that the lower house has 
shelved the bill. 


ENDQUOTE: President Truman, speaking last week 
on the 10th anniversary of the Voice of America (the 
State Department’s radio programs that tell America’s 
story to the world): “Solution for the ills that plague 
the world can never lie in armies and navies and air 
forces. The final victory cannot be won until the truth 
has made all peoples free.” 
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No New States Yet 


The U. S. Senate still isn’t ready 
to say whether Alaska and Hawaii 
should become the 49th and 50th 
states. 

A bill to make Alaska a state came 
before the Senate this month. By 
a margin of one vote, 45 to 44, the 
Senate voted to send the bill back to 
the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for further study. 
This would have the effect of pre- 
venting any action this year. 

But Senator Alexander Smith (R., 
N. J.) was sick when the vote was 
taken. He asked for another vote. As 
we went to press, no action had been 
taken on his request. 

Senator William F. Knowland (R., 
Cal.) tried to bring up a bill that 
would make Hawaii a state. But the 
Senate chose instead to begin debate 
on a bill to regulate submerged oil 
lands along the U.'S. coast. 

The Senate may take up the 
Alaska-Hawaii bills later in this ses- 
sion. Southern Senators have threat- 
ened to filibuster against the two 
bills if they are brought up again. A 
filibuster is a long speech or series 
of speeches aimed to prevent a vote 
on a bill. 

Before either bill could become 
law, the House of Representatives 
would also have to approve. 

What’s Behind It: Alaska elects its 
own legislature. But its governor and 
judges are appoinnted by the Presi- 
dent. It has a delegate in Congress, 
but he cannot vote. The House of 
Representatives in the 81st Congress 
(this is the 82nd) voted to admit 
Alaska. But the Senate never voted 
on the bill. 

Hawaii's government is like that of 
Alaska. The House in the 80th and 
8lst Congresses voted to admit it 
as a state. The Senate has never 
voted on the question. 


Caribbean Commonwealth 


Puerto Rico's voters last week ap- 
proved a constitution which would 
give that Caribbean island almost 
complete self-government. 

Puerto Rico would become a 
“commonwealth” — a _— brand-new 
form of government under the U. S. 
flag. 

Before the constitution goes into 
effect, the U. S. Congress must ap- 
prove. 

Puerto Rico remains a U. S. pos- 
session. The U. S. Government would 


World 


{ 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


continue to handle foreign affairs in- 
volving Puerto Rico. The U. S. would 
protect the island against attack and 
could send troops to the island in 
case of a rebellion. 

Congress no longer would have 
the right to overrule a law passed by 
Puerto Rico’s legislature. 

Puerto Rico now has its first 
elected governor, Luis Munoz Marin. 
Under the new constitution, Puerto 
Ricans would continue to elect 
their own governor and legislature. 
The legislature would have the right 
to override the governor's veto of a 
bill passed by the legislature. The 
legislature also could overrule the 
governor if he put the island under 
military rule. 

U. S. courts will continue to func- 
tion in Puerto Rico. Appeals from 
those courts still will be taken to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. But the 
President of the U. S. no longer 
will appoint the judges of Puerto 
Rico’s own Supreme Court or the 
auditors for the island government. 
The legislature will make these ap- 
pointments. 

Of the 455,000 who voted, 82 per 
cent favored the new constitution. 


High Cost of Geography 


The 100-year-old American Geo- 
graphical Society—which owns the 
largest collection of maps in the 
world—is running out of money. 

For the first time since it was 
founded in 1852, the AGS is appeal- 
ing to the public for funds. 

The AGS is a geographical re- 
search society. In its headquarters 
on upper Broadway in New York 
City it keeps 250,000 maps, 130,000 
books and pamphlets, 3,000 atlases, 
and 35,000 photographs. World-fa- 
mous explorers have relied upon it 
for help and have contributed to its 
store of information. 

In the past the Society received 
its support from: 

(1) an endowment fund, built up 
through gifts and bequests in wills; 
(2) contracts for map-making for the 
Federal government, and for private 


and commercial groups who want to 
know about the lay of the land in 
certain areas; (3) about 4,500 dues- 
paying members, who contribute 
about $38,000 a year. 

But the Society has not been mak- 
ing ends meet on this income. Its en- 
déwment has been eaten away until 
only $570,000 is left. The AGS ex- 
pects to spend $100,000 more this 
year than it takes in. 

The AGS is looking for two new 
sources of income: (1) more dues- 
paying members, (2) more contracts 
for research projects. 

The AGS has no connection with 
the National Geographic Society, 
which publishes the National Geo- 
graphic magazine. 


A Drink of Sea Water 


Science has found a new way to 
tap the world’s biggest “reservior”’ 
—the seas and oceans—for drinking 
water. 

Sea water is too salty to drink. A 
new process takes out the salt. 

Under this process a stream of 
salty water flows through synthetic 
membranes—thin sheets of plastic 
material made from coal tar or pe- 
troleum. Electric power is applied to 
the apparatus. The flow of water 
separates into two streams. One 
stream is fresh water. The other 
(about one third of the original flow) 
contains practically all the salt. 

Dr. Walter Juda, technical direc- 
tor of Ionics, Inc., of Cambridge, 
Mass., was. chief of a scientific re- 
search team that developed the new 
process. The scientists say they can 
purify sea water on a large scale at a 
cost as low as 10 cents to 20 cents 
per 1,000 gallons. This is no more 
than the present cost of water in 
many areas. 

You can also produce drinkable 
water from the sea by heating the 
water to a vapor and condensing the 
vapor back to drops of water again. 
On some islands, this is the only 
source of drinking water. But it is 
two or three times as expensive as 
the new process and is not consid- 





ered practicable on a large scale. 

What's Behind It: In many sec- 
tions of New York, Texas, and the 
Far West, shortage of fresh water 
has been holding back the develop- 
ment of industry, agriculture, and 
new residential areas. _In places 
where electricity is cheap, the new 
process may be used to provide 
abundant supplies of fresh water. 

In addition to purifying water, the 
new membranes may be used in new 
and cheaper methods of purifying 
sugar, glycerine, milk, and other 
products. Another use may be the re- 
covery of important chemicals and 
metals from waste water. Sea brine 
itself yields magnesium and other 
valuable minerals. 


Humble Helgoland Home 


“Be it ever so humble, there is no 
place like home... .” 

There is probably no more 
“humble” place on the face of the 
earth today than bombed-out, dev- 
astated Helgoland. But to some 
2,000 Germans it was “home” and 
they want to go back there. 

Helgoland is a red sandstone is- 
land, barely a quarter of a square 
mile in area. It juts out of the North 
Sea, 28 miles off the coast of Ger- 
many. 

Once a haunt of pirates, it was 
seized by the Danes in the 18th cen- 
tury and was taken over by the 
British in the following century. In 
1890 Britain gave Helgoland to the 
German Empire in exchange for a 
large tract of German-claimed land 
in Africa. Observers at the time 
called this exchange “the bartering 
of a trouser button for a whole suit 
of clothes.” 

But the Germans apparently knew 
what they were doing. They made 
Helgoland a mighty fortress. In 
both world wars, it served as an ad- 
vance submarine and air base -to 
guard the North Sea coast of Ger- 
many. Planes took off from this “un- 
sinkable aircraft carrier” to bomb 
Britain. 

In addition to being a military 
stronghold, Helgoland was also the 
home of peaceful fishermen. There 
were also many resort hotels on the 
island. 

After World War II, the entire 
population of the island was re- 
moved. The British announced their 
intention to destroy Helgoland com- 
pletely. In 1947 some 6,000 tons of 
German ammunition, which had 


Wide World 


FLYING AUTO: Moulton Taylor of Longview, Wash., who has invented this fly- 
ing car, is folding back the wings after a demonstration flight. Changing 
the plane (or is it auto?) from plane to auto takes only four minutes and o 
lug wrench. Wings con be folded (arrow) and towed as a trailer or left home. 


been stored in tnderground cham- 
bers, was exploded. About 14 per 
cent of the island’s surface fell into 
the sea. ‘ 

In the years that followed, the 
British used Helgoland as a practice 
target for Royal Air Force bombing 
planes. Not a single house on Helgo- 
land remains intact. Even some of 
the gigantic pillars of red rock which 
helped to protect the island against 
erosion by the sea have been de- 
molished. 

Homesick Helgolanders brooded 
over the fate of their rocky home- 
land. Some of them tried to resettle 
the island but were chased off. 

About a year ago the British 
agreed to allow the island to be- 
come part of West Germany in 1952. 
On March 1, Helgoland was returned 
to the Germans. 

At a ceremony on. the island that 
day, West German officials dedicated 
Helgoland to “peaceful pursuits.” 
However, before the 2,000 Helgo- 
landers can return, there will have to 
be extensive rebuilding. The only 
structure left is a wartime anti-air- 
craft gun tower, which will be 
made into a lighthouse. West Ger- 
mans will be asked to make dona- 
tions for the reconstruction. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


THE PRESIDENTIAL race has a 
new entrant. Senator Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia said he would run 
for the Democratic Presidential nom- 
ination, even if President Truman 
also runs. Senator Russell has op- 
posed the Truman civil rights pro- 
gram. (See Presidential unit, P. 7-14.) 


INCOME TAXPAYERS burned the 
midnight oil this week. By March 
17, 40,000,000: Americans must tell 
Uncle Sam how much they earned 


in 1951, and pay income taxes if 
they owe any. The total “take” of 
about $30,000,000,000 will be nearly 
half the Federal Government's in- 
come for this year. Last year Con- 
gress raised income tax rates, effec- 
tive November 1. These new and 
higher rates will apply to all income 
earned during 1952. So in March, * 
1953, most taxpayers will be paying 
more than this year, even if Congress 
passes no new tax increase. 


FRANCE was again looking for a 
prime minister. Edgar Faure (W. 
Feb. 6, p. 2) resigned when the Na- 
tional Assembly defeated his pro- 
gram to raise income taxes. He had 
lasted only six weeks in office. 


NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty 
Crganization) will have to find an- 
other man for secretary general. Sir 
Oliver Franks, who was offered the 
job as civilian boss of the European 
defense organization (see last week's 
news pages), turned it down. 


DROUGHT is driving tens of thou- 
sands of people out of northeastern 
Brazil. The drought area—plagued 
by dry weather for three years—cov- 
ers a tenth of Brazil and includes one 
fourth of the nation’s population. 
Refugees are moving into the region 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil's second largest 
city, at the rate of nearly 40,000 
monthly. 


. . 
Quick Quiz 
ON THE © NEWS 

Match these places with the reason 
they were in the news last week: 
A. _1. Helgoland; ____2. Puerto 
Rico; ___3. Korea 
B. a. Small addition to West Germany. 

b. Island seeking self-government. 

c. Dispute over war prisoners. 











United Nations News 





Korean War of Words 


A double deadlock tied the Korean 
truce talks up in knots last week. 

One dispute is over the Commu- 
nists’ inclusion of Russia among six 
“neutral” observers to check on an 
armistice, if one is arranged. The 
U.N. refuses to accept Russia as an 
observer. (See last week's U. N. 
news) 

The other key issue is exchange 
of prisoners. The main problems are: 

1. Repatriation 

The U. N. forces have captured 
about 160,000 prisoners of war. Some 
are former Chinese Nationalist sol- 
diers and South Koreans who had 
been forced to fight with the Com- 
munists. The U. N. says that thou- 
sands of them oppose communism 
and don’t want to be sent to Red 
territory. 

Most nations have signed the 
Geneva Convention, an agreement 
on treatment of prisoners of war. 
Even though the Communists said 
they would not abide by the Geneva 
Convention, the U.N. did so and 
listed its prisoners with the Inter- 


national Red Cross, as the conven- 


tion requires. 

A copy of these lists was given to 
the Communists during the truce 
talks. Some observers have asked 
why the U, N. did not release anti- 
Communist prisoners instead of in- 
cluding them on the same lists with 
Communists. For the Communists 
are now demanding that all prison- 
ers of war on both sides be forced 
to return to the country in whose 
army they served. 

The U.N. asks: 

Is it right and just to expose anti- 
Communists to possible torture or 
death by turning them over to the 
Communists? 

2. “Missing” South Korans 

The Communists’ lists of prison- 
ers of war, as given to the U. N., do 
not include about 50,000 South Ko- 
rean troops missing in action. The 
Communists claim most of them 
were freed at the front or have re- 
settled in North Korea. The U. N., 
however, says it has captured large 
numbers of former South Korean 
soldiers in North Korean units. 


“World Capitol” Rises 


The Security Council (see draw- 
ing), most powerful of United Na- 
tions bodies, has a permanent home 
at last. It is in the newly opened 
U. N. Conference Building. This is 
the long, low structure in the left 
foreground of the photo below, which 
shows the U. N. headquarters site on 
Manhattan Island in New York City. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, a high- 
way along the East River, runs under 
part of the Conference Building. 

Behind the Conference Building 



































soars the huge skyscraper housing 
the U. N. Secretariat. In right fore- 
ground you can see the dome of the 
partly finished Assembly Building. 

The three main chambers of the 
Conference Building will house the 
Security Council, Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, and Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. Each room has seats for 400 
spectators. 

In the drawing, Associated Press 
artist. Joe Cunningham has carica- 
tured the following, who usually rep- 
resent their countries at Security 
Council meetings (left to right): Joao 
Carlos Muniz, Hernan Santa Cruz, 
T. F. Tsiang, Henri Hoppenot, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, Alexis Kyrou, Daniel 
J. Von Balluseck, Ahmed S. Bok- 
hari, Warren Austin, Yakov Malik, 
Selim Sarper, 
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So You Want To Be President? 


ha may grow up to be Presi- 
dent someday.” 

Perhaps somebody said that about 
you when you were a child. “Grow- 
ing up to be President” is a tradi- 
tional American dream—one of our 
finest traditions. 

Do YOU want to be President? 
We hope you do. 

How would you go about it? Here 
are three important questions you'll 
need to answer. 


1. ARE YOU QUALIFIED? 


Probably none of World Week's 
readers can answer that question 
“yes”—at least, not yet. For, among 
other things, the U. S. Constitution 
says the President must be at least 
85 years old. (The youngest Presi- 
dent, Theodore Roosevelt, took office 
at 43 years of age.) 

The Constitution also says the 
President must be a native-born citi- 
zen who has lived in the U. S. for at 
least 14 years. 

If you're a girl, you have just as 
much right to be President as a boy. 
(No woman has ever yet been nomi- 
nated for President or Vice-President 
by either of the nation’s major po- 
litical parties—maybe you'll be the 
first one. ) 





Teen-Agers in Washington 
OUR FRONT COVER shows some 
former students of the consolidated 
school in Lynn, Ind. (population 
1,400). Ralph Harvey, member of 
the House of Representatives from 
their home district, is explaining 
how Congress works. Behind them 
rises the magnificent dome of the 
Capitol, where Congress meets. 

These teen-agers wanted to study 
at first-hand the places they had 
read about in their history and 
civics books. In the two years be- 
fore graduation, they raised $1,100. 
Then 24 new graduates left on a 
2,000-mile, nine-day bus _ tour 
through nine states. Faculty mem- 
bers went along to answer ques- 
tions. Said one Lynn graduate: “I 
can't take the Government for 
granted after this.” 

Photo and story by special per- 
mission from the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Copyright, The Curtis 
Publishing Company. 





2. WHY BE PRESIDENT? 


Are you convinced that certain 
things must be done (or avoided) 
for the good of the nation—and that 
you're the right man to carry out 
that program? Are there principles 
and policies in which you believe 
deeply? Then you're likely to impress 
people with your earnestness and 
sincerity (and win respect as well as 
votes ). 

Do you want to be President be- 
cause of the great power you would 
wield? The President is the most 
powerful elected official in the world 
—more powerful than most kings. 
He’s top boss of two and a half mil- 
lion civilian employees and of armed 
forces totalling three and a half mil- 
lion men. You'd oversee the spending 
of 85 billion dollars a year (under 
the budget proposed for the next 
fiscal year ). Your “yes” or “no” could 
sway nations and make history. 

Do you want to be President to 
bask in the glory of being Citizen 
No. 1? Wherever you went, flash 
bulbs would be popping. Reporters 
would hang on your every word. 

Do you want to be President for 
the pay? You would get a salary of 
$100,000 a year plus $40,000 for 
travel and a $50,000 expense account. 
(Formerly the President paid income 
tax on his salary but not on his ex- 
pense account. But the $50,000 
expense fund will also be subject to 
income tax beginning with the next 
administration.) You would*live in 
a splendid mansion (the White 
House, newly redecorated and soon 
to be reopened as the Presidential 
residence ). You would have a yacht, 
a plane, a private railroad car at your 
beck and call when you wanted to 
travel. 

Now look at the other side. As 
President, your responsibilities would 
be crushing, your work never-end- 
ing. Probably you would have to say 
“no” to many friends who want fa- 
vors. Whatever you did would anger 
somebody. You would have to expect 


criticism from many fellow citizens. 

Some medical men believe the 
burden of the Presidency has short- 
ened the lives of some who have held 
the office. 

But if you're “bitten by the Presi- 
dential bug,” these drawbacks won't 
stop you. And that’s a good thing. 
This country will be in a bad way if 
the time ever comes when being 
President isn’t the height of an Amer- 
ican’s ambition. 


3. HOW WOULD YOU GET 
ELECTED? 


Most Presidents were in politics 
long before they won a Presidential 
nomination. Many held high office— 
Governor, Congressman, Senator. If 
you want to be President, it’s a good 
idea to get to work early in the party 
of your choice. Be ready to take on 
the duties of local or state office. (In 
fact, that’s a good idea for every 
citizen. ) 

Getting your party’s Presidential 
nomination takes work and a good 
deal of luck and usually costs a lot 
of money, too. Probably you will 
have to have a staff to keep in touch 
with political leaders all over the 
nation. 

You would have to announce your 
stand on national and world issues. 
Perhaps you would campaign in a 
numbet of Presidential primaries 
(see map next page). You would put 
in months of patient work getting 
local and state party leaders and 
convention delegates on your side. 

Finally the national convention 
comes. Suppose you're the lucky one 
who wins a majority of the dele- 
gates’ votes. You're nominated for 
President by a major party. One man 
stands between you and the White 
House—the nominee of the other 
major party. 

For thrée or four months you tour 
the country, make hundreds of 
speeches, give interviews in dozen 
lots, shake hands until your arm 
seems ready to fall off, smile until 
your face feels frozen in a grin. And 
on Election Day (November 4 this 
year) the citizens of the U. S. have 
the last word on who'll be President 
of the United States of America. 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 


a 








pr on page 17. 


WHO will ‘be the next president? See 
photos of possible candidates, pp. 10-11. 











ELECTION YEAR IN THE U. S.—A POLITICAL MAP AND TIMETABLE 
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DATES OF PRIMARIES 


March 11 
March 18 
April 1 Neb 
April 1... .... Wis. 
April 8 : im. 
April 15 N.J. 
April 22.... N.Y. 
April 22 Pa. 
April 29 Mass. 


N.H. 
Minn. 


May 5 Md. _ 
May 6 Ohio 
May 6 Ala. 
May 13. W.Va. 
May 16° Ore 
May 27 

june 3. Cal. 
june 3. 5S$.D. 





(Rep.) 
(Dem.) 
(Rep.) 
(Dem.) 
(Rep.) 
(Rep.) 
(Rep.) 
(Rep.) 
(Rep.) 


April 16 
April 25 
April 26 
April 26 
April 28 
May 10 
May 10 
May 12 
May 17 





DATES OF CONVENTIONS 
(As announced thus far) 


Mont. 
Wash. 
Texas 


(Both) 
(Rep.) 
(Both) 
(Rep.) 
(Dem.) 
(Rep.) 
(Rep.) 
(Dem.) 
(Rep.) 


(Both) 
(Rep.) 


May 20 
May 24 
May 27 
May 27 Conn. 
May 28 lows. 
May 31 Va. 
June 2 Mo. 
June 24 Ind. 
July 3 ind. 


Wyo. 


Wash. (Dem.) 








Presidential Primaries 


EEP YOUR EYES ON New 
Hampshire this week! 

The first of the nation’s so-called 
“Presidential primaries” takes place 
in New Hampshire March 11. 

A primary is an election in which, 
ordinarily, only party members can 
vote. In many states a voter must 
“enroll” in a party by indicating the 
party of his choice at a polling place. 
In some states primaries are held 
regularly to elect local party officials 
or to nominate the party's candi- 
dates for public office. 

There’s a special glamor about the 
primaries to be held during the next 


three months in the 17 darkly-shaded 
states on the map. At most of these 
“Presidential primaries,” both Re- 
publicans and Democrats will elect 
delegates to the national conventions 
of these two major parties in Chi- 
cago in July. The national conven- 
tion chooses the party’s nominee for 
President and also for Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

In addition, some states hold a sort 
of “popularity contest” at which the 
voter can mark his choice among 
possible Presidential candidates. 
New Hampshire is one. There, Pres- 
ident Truman and Senator Estes 


Kefauver entered the Democratic 
“Presidential preference” primary. 
General Dwight Eisenhower, Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, Harold Stassen, 
and W. R. Schneider, a St. Louis 
lawyer, were in the Republican 
primary. 

In a majority of the states, party 
conventions or committees . choose 
national convention delegates. New 
York, Illinois, and Minnesota choose 
part of their delegates at state con- 
ventions. In Maryland, primary 
voters elect a state convention which 
picks national convention delegates. 
Only the Democrats hold a primary 
in Alabama and Florida. 

In fact, every state has its own in- 
dividual rules for selecting national 
convention delegates. Why not look 
up what happens in YOUR state? 





How Can We Make Sure the President Is Really 
THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE? 


“IT SEEMS to me that the people 
don’t really have much say 
about who becomes President of the 
United States,” Jack Allison observed 
at the dinner table one evening. 
His sister Jane looked up in sur- 
prise. “But the people elect the 
President, don’t they?” 


WHO PICKS PRESIDENTS? 


“That's not what mean,” Jack re- 
plied. “At the Presidential election 
next November 4, what choice will 
you have? Out ef the whole United 
States, the voter gets a choice be- 
tween one Democrat and one Re- 
publican, since the minor parties 
don't stand a chance of electing their 
candidates. Why can’t the people 
have more say in deciding who that 
Republican and Democratic candi- 
date is? Instead, that will be decided 
by about 1,200 delegates at each of 
the two party national conventions 
in Chicago next July. Most of those 
delegates will be hand-picked by the 
party leaders in their states.” 

“But Jack,” protested his father, 
“that’s in line with our system of rep- 
resentative government. The whole 
country can’t swarm out to Chicagi 
and nominate a President. So each 
major party has its elected delegates 
to do the job. And who picks the 
delegates? In our state, for instance, 
we have a primary. election next 
month, All the party voters in the 
state can come and vote for the dele- 
gates they want.” 

“How about the states that don’t 
have a primary at all?” asked Mrs. 
Allison. “There the party bosses can 
do just about as they please in pick- 
ing delegates.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” Mr. Allison ad- 
mitted. “Even in states where we 
have the so-called ‘Presidential pri- 
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maries, they aren't always a perfect 
way to express the ‘will of the peo- 
ple.’ Generally the party leaders pick 
a slate of candidates for delegate. 
It’s not easy or cheap for somebody 
else to run against the ‘official’ can- 
didate and win—though it can be 
done. 

“There are a few states where the 
voter can express his choice for Pres- 
ident at a ‘Presidential preference’ 
primary. But often there isn’t much 
choice. Only a few—maybe only one 
or two—candidates have their names 
on the ballot. Besides, the delegates 
don’t have to vote for the candidate 
who wins this ‘preférence’ vote, ex- 
cept in Oregon and Nebraska. And, 
worst of all, usually only a minority 
of the party members show up to 
vote in the primary.” 

“No wonder President Truman 
called Presidentia! primaries ‘eye- 
wash,” Jack commented. “But at 
least in the Presidential primary 
states the voter gets a chance to help 
pick the men who pick the President. 
It looks to me as if they don’t have 
any chance at all in the other states.” 

“Well, son, that’s not altogether 
true. The ordinary citizen has a job 
to do, Somewhere along the line. The 
party members elect the local com- 
mittees or the local convention dele- 
gates who elect the delegates to the 
district and state conventions. I 
krow that usually only a handful of 
party members, outside of the poli- 
ticians, turn out at these local party 


elections. That’s the fault of the fel- 
low who thinks he’s a ‘good citizen, 
but doesn’t realize that good citizen- 
ship begins with interest in party 
doings right down in his own ward 
or district.” 

“But, Dad,” put in Jane, “after 
convention delegates are chosen they 
can do just about as they please.” 

“That's not ‘entirely true, Jane. 
Every politician has his ‘ear to the 
ground,’ as we say. In other words, 
he’s mighty eager to know whom the 
people want. He wants his party's 
candidate to be the man who can 
win the election. The convention 
delegates are listening for the ‘voice 
of the people,’ all right. Our system 
of nominating a President may not 
be perfect, but it has worked pretty 
well for a long time. How would you 
suggest improving it?” 

PROPOSED CHANGES 

“Well,” said Mrs. Allison, “how 
about having a Presidential prefer- 
ence primary in every state? I un- 
derstand there’s already a bill in 
Congress aimed to do that. Maybe 
we ought to abolish the national con- 
ventions altogether and have the 
people make Presidential nomina- 
tions directly at a national primary. 
Many states nominate governors and 
Congressmen that way.” 

“It’s a good thing to be looking for 
ways to improve the system,” Jack 
summed up. “But I guess no nomi- 
nating method, will work well unless 
the voters realize that primaries and 
nominations are about the most im- 
portant steps in the whole election 
process. If the people stay away from 
party meetings and primaries, they 
haven’t much right to complain if 
they don’t get the candidates they 
want.” 


















































1—Is his eye on the White House again? 2, 3—Crime-chaser in coonskin cap meets a Vice-President’s namesake. 


Will one of these men be 


Our Next 


HOW MANY of ‘these Presidential possibilities do you 

know? See how many you can recognize. Then check up on 

your score by turning the magazine upside-down and com- 

paring the number with each photo with the numbers and 

names in the KEY section on page 11. Here’s an additional 

hint to help you identify the photos: On page 10, all except 

; ? No. 6 are Democrats. On page 11, all but 17-21 are Re- 

4—A rich oil man from Oklahoma. publicans. Photos: INP, UP, Wide World, 
Comm. for Economic Development 


DIXIECRATS AND DARK HORSES... 


5, 6—A Senator and a general. 7, @—The “Veep” and a Senator. 9, 10—Top judge and a governor. 





REPUBLICAN HOPEFULS 


” 


11—He is known as “Mr. Republican.” 13—A trans-Atlantic candidate. 


President ???? 


KEY TO NAMES of Presidential possibilities 
On pages 12-13-14 you will find brief biographical sketches of 
those men below whose names are italicized. 
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MORE DIXIECRATS AND DARK HORSES... jronesee ice 


17—Va. Senator. 18—Texas Governor. 19—U. $. Justice. 20—Illinois Senator, 21—Mutual Security. 22—Ford Foundation, 





WHITE HOUSE TENANTS 


By Perttu Virtanen, North Dallas H. S., Dallas, Texas 


*% Starred words refer to Presidents of the United States 


















































Newsmakers # 


Who’s Who 
Among the Candidates 


Aiewes at the picture of the U. S. 
Capitol building on our cover. 
Try to imagine the scene in front of 
the Capitol next January 20. 

The black-robed Chief Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court stands with 
his right hand raised. Facing him 
stands another distinguished Ameri- 
can. His right hand, too, is raised. 
His left hand rests on a Bible. He 
swears to “preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

He has become President of the 
United States! 

Who is that man? 

U. S. voters—50,000,000 or more of 
them—will make that decision on 
November 4. 

But, four months from now, the 
number of possibilities will be nar- 
rowed down to just two. In Chicago, 
Ill., on July 7 to 11, the Republican 








party will hold its national conven- 
tion. It will nominate the Repuplican 
candidate for President and for Vice- 
President. On July 21-25, in the same 
hall, the Democrats will hold their 
national convention and nominate 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for p 
Eah puzzle should be built cround one subject, which may be drawn from History, Art, ‘Sitio, 
or any field of knowledge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any origina! puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries mus? include puzzle, 
: definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle 
| Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 





8. Nickname 


. Describe 


. Initials ot President 
now in office 

Texas was annexed 
during his term of 
office 

That is ( abbr.) 
. Second note of musi- 
cal scale. 

Species of poplar tree. 
. Spindles on which 
wheels revolve 
of general 
who will run in Re- 
publican Presidential 
primaries 
. Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature 
(abbr. ) 
. So. Pacific islands 
owned by Gr. Britain. 
. Smaller. 

. Man: —_- sapiens. 


. A baby wears this 

. Viol instrument used 
in India 

, ___._ A. Arthur. 
. Took oath of office in 
March, 1869. 

. Weep 


. Ancient 


36. 


39 


*43 


45 
*48 


49 
50 
51 
52 


To mire. 

Lubricator 

Twelfth President; 
General during Mexi- 
can War 

Stout. 

A famous doctrine 
was issued during his 
term of office. 

To unlock. 

Hurries 

Scent. 

Grenadier Guards 
(abbr. ) 


Two Presidents bore 
this family name. 
Victor over Samuel 
Tilden in disputed 
election of 1876. 

In that place. 
Crown-like head 
ornament 

Leases. 

James Knox — 
President during the 
Mexican War. 


. Twelve in Roman 


numbers. 


. Elongated fish 


Initials of President 


15 


16 


way 


18 


719 


elected four times. 
Son of Peleg (Gen. 
11:18). 

Mineral spring. 

The Great Emanci- 
pator 

Foot (abbr.). 

Only President tried 
for impeachment. 
Presidents are 

by U. S. citizens of 
voting age. 

South Dakota (abbr.). 
Coolidge succeeded to 
Presidency upon 
Gn OF See 
Office of Price Ad- 
ministration (abbr.). 
Males 

Morsel left at meal. 
Ship's freight. 
Eskimo’s house. 
European Theatre of 
Operations (abbr.). 
Chart. 

Short for good-bye. 
Large Cabbr.). 

Every other day 
(abbr.). 

Thing, in law (Latin). 
Railroad (abbr. 
College degree 
(abbr.). 

Therefore. 


Mister (abbr.). 


their candidates. 

A number of minor parties will 
have candidates for President, but 
none of them stands much chance of 
getting elected. 

Following are brief sketches of the 
six announced Presidential candi- 
dates: (Eisenhower, Taft, Warren, 
Stassen, Kefauver, Russell) and also 
of President Truman and Senator 
Robert S. Kerr. 


DEMOCRATS 


Harry S. Truman 


Will President Truman run again? 
Harry Truman (the S. doesn’t,stand 
for anything) was born in Missouri 
May 8, 1884. After service in World 
War II (he was a field artillery cap- 
tain), he lost his savings running a 
haberdashery store. Later he became 
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county judge (an administrative 
job) and, in 1934, U. S. Senator from 
Missouri. During World War II he 
won national prominence as head of 
a committee investigating waste in 
defense contracts. Nominated for 
Vice-President in 1944, he was elect- 
ed and became President the next 
year when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt died. President Truman 
was re-elected in 1948. 


Carey Estes Kefauver 


Senator Estes Kefauver, 49, says 
he’s in the race for President whether 
President Truman runs or not. Ac- 
cording to reports, President Tru- 
man doesn’t favor Kefauver’s nomi- 
nation. Kefauver is perhaps the first 
Presidential candidate who rese to 
fame through television. He headed 
the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee which looked into ties be- 
tween crime and politics last year. 
Millions of Americans saw him on 
TV. When he ran for Senator from 
Tennessee in 1948, defying party 
bosses, a political opponent called 
him a “pet coon.” Now Kefauver 


often wears a coonskin cap as his 
“political trademark.” 


Adlai Ewing Stevenson 


If President Truman doesn’t run 
for re-election, many people believe 
he may back Governor Adlai Steven- 
son of Illinois for the nomination. 
Governor Stevenson, born in Cali- 
fornia in 1900, is named for his 
grandfather, Adlai Stevenson, Vice- 
President of the U. S. when Grover 
Cleveland was President. Governor 
Stevenson, a lawyer, has held many 
appointive posts in Federal service. 
At several of the early meetings of 
the United Nations, he was a U. S. 
representative. Running for governor 
of Illinois in 1948, he won by the 
biggest margin ever piled up by any 
candidate for that office. 


Robert Samuel Kerr 


Senator Robert S. Kerr of Okla- 
homa is on the ballot in Nebraska’s 
Presidential preference primary. But 
he says he does not want to be a 
candidate for the Presidency if Presi- 
dent Truman runs. Senator Kerr was 
born in a log cabin in 1896 in what 
was then called “Indian Territory” 
(now Oklahoma). His father always 
said Bob would be governor of the 
new state—and in 1942 Kerr was 
elected governor. He was named to 

(Continued on page 14) 


Vote Here! 


Would you like to cast your vote in a 
national poll being conducted by the 
Institute of Student Opinion? 

The Institute, sponsored by Scholas- 
tic Magazines, has for many years 
conducted opinion polls among junior 
and senior high school students, with 
the cooperation of its high school news- 
paper members. Below is a list of ques- 
tions which is being furnished to the 
1629 newspaper members of the I.S.O. 

Whether or not your school paper is 
a member, your class may take part in 
this poll. Ask your teacher’s permission 
for a class committee to conduct the 
poll. If you have voted through your 
school paper poll, however, do not vote 
in this one. 

First, ask the students to read each 
question carefully, check their ballots 


according to instructions, and clip them 
out along dotted line. Collect the bal- 
lots and separate the ballots checked by 
BOYS from those checked by GIRLS. 

Using two blank clipped ballots as 


tabulation sheets, enter the total num- 


ber of BOY votes for each question on 
one ballet, the total number of GIRL 
votes on the other. The two filled-in 
tabulations of BOY and GIRL votes 
should be mailed not later than Mar. 28, 
1952, to The Institute of Student Opin- 
ion, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Do not send all the ballots from 
your class. With the two tabulation bal- 
lots, be sure to send the name of your 
teacher and your school address. 

We will send a mimeographed report 
of the national results to each class that 
conducts the poll. 


Institute of Student Opinion 


Poll No. 20, March, 1952 


A. 1. If you were of voting age, which of the following 


candidates for | 


possible 
President of the U. 8S. would you most like to vote for in November, 1952? 


(Check one.) 
Republicans 
—Alfred E. Driscoll 
—Dwight D. Eisenhower 
—Paul G. Hoffman 
— Douglas MacArthur 
—Harold Stassen 
—Robert A. Taft 
—Earl Warren 
Write in any other name you wish 


Democrats 
—Paul H. Douglas 
— Estes Kefauver 
—Robert 8S. Kerr‘ 
—Richard B. Russell 
—Adlai Stevenson 
—Harry S. Truman 
—-Fred Vinson 





2. Do you think that the man you vote for would also be the same as the choice 


of your parents? 


Yes__ No__ 


B. Authorities state that not enough young people of ability are preparing, while 
in high school, for advanced training in technical fields such as engineering, 
medicine, and scientifie research. Please check the one of the following 





nts that applies to you. 


— 1. I am planning to enter advanced scientific or technical training. 
—2. 1 am more interested in some other occupation or profession. 


—_3. Mathematics and science are too hard for me to understand, and I 
have dropped or do not plan to take enough of them to qualify for 


these fields. 


—4. I have heard that these fields are overcrowded and offer limited 


opportunities. 


——5. I have not decided what my future occupation will be. 
ress now has under consideration a report by the National Security 


T Cc di 





the establishment of Universal Military 
oral Various dheveative systems have been proposed. 


you are 


a boy or a girl, check Yes or No on No. 1, and choose one of Nos. 2 to 5. 
1. Are you in favor of Universal Military Training for every able-bodied 


young man? 
Yes__ No. 


No opinion__ 





Assuming that one of the following plans will be adopted in the near future, 

which do you prefer? (Check one.) 

— 2. Every young man at age 18, or on graduation from high school, to 
receive six months’ training under control of the regular Army (or 


(Continued on next page) ; 








Who's Who 


(Continued from page 13) 


the U. S. Senate in 1948. Kerr’s multi- 
million-dollar fortune was made in 
the oil-drilling business 


Richard Brevard Russell, Jr. 


One of the leading Southern Sena- 
tors is Richard B. Russell of Georgia. 
In the Georgia legislature, he was 
speaker from 1927 until his election 
as governo. in 1931. Sworn in by his 
father—the chief justice of Georgia— 
Governor Russell (aged 33) was the 
youngest chief executive ever chosen 
by his state. He has been Senator 
since 1932. When he took office he 
was the youngest U. S. Senator. At 
the Democratic national convention 


of 1948, anti-Truman Southern lead- 
ers backed Russell for the Presiden- 
tial nomination, but Truman won. 


REPUBLICANS 
Dwight David Eisenhower 


Ten generals have been President 
of the United States. “Ike” wants to 
be No. 11. But he has announced that 
he will not campaign for the nomina- 
tion while he holds his present job: 
Supreme Commander of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization’s army, 
in Europe. Born in Texas in 1890, 
he was graduated from the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point in 
1915 and has been an Army officer 
ever since. In 1941 he was only a 
colonel. But during World War II 
he rocketed up to the rank of five- 


(Continued from preceding page) 


other branch), then subject to call in the reserves for 744 years; subject 
to deferment only if pursuing technical training and maintaining good 


grades. 


3. All boy students to receive military training while in high school, 
dividing the six months’ service into two three-month summer camp 


periods. 


All young men to receive UMT whenever they leave or finish high school 


or college. 


. Induction for training of all physically fit young men at age 18 or 
18%, unless they are already enrolled in a college ROTC program. 


Indicate your attitude toward each of the following questions by checking 
Yes, No, or No opinion after each question: 


1. Do you believe that the majority of people are capable of determining 
what laws and policies are best for them? 


Yes__ No__ 
Do you believe that police should have the right to obtain evidence of 
suspected criminal activities by tapping wires, or searching persons or 
homes without a warrant? 
Yes. No__ 

Do you believe that additional foreign-born persons should be permitted 
to immigrate to the U. S. by increasing the number now permitted under 
the annual quota system? 
Yes__ No_— 

. Do you believe that employers should be permitted to state their views 
about labor unions to their employees? 

Yes__ No__ No opinion__ 

Do you believe that any organization should be allowed to hold a public 
meeting without a police permit? 


No opinion__ 


No opinion__ 


No opinion__ 


Yes__ No__ No opinion__ 

Do you believe that personal ability alone should determine an applicant’s 
qualifications for a job, regardless of his race, religion, or national origin? 
Yes__ a No opinion__— 

Do you believe that tests of loyalty for government employees should be 
confined to jobs where national security is involved? 

Yes__ No__ No opinion__ 

Do you believe that local police departments should be authorized to 
prohibit the publication, sale, or display of any book, magazine, news- 
paper, movie, radio or TV broadcast? 


a No opinion__ 


YOUR STATE 
(No name required) 


Yes__ 


BOY__ GIRL__ 





star General of the Army. He was 
Allied supreme commander in Eu- 
rope. After the war he was elected 
president of Columbia University. 
He is on leave from that position. 


Robert Alphonso Taft 


Senator Robert A. Taft, 63, of 
Ohio, already knows the White 
House “from the inside.” His father, 
the late William Howard Taft, was 
President from 1909 to 1913. At that 
time young Bob was a student at 
Yale and Harvard, where he was al- 
ways at the head of his class scholas- 
tically. He is sometimes called “Mr. 
Republican,” because he has so much 
influence and control over the Re- 
publican party machinery and _ its 
policies. Every Presidential year 
from 1936 on he has been mentioned 
as a possible Republican Presidential 
nominee. He lost out to Wendell 
Willkie in 1944 and to Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey in 1948. 


Earl Warren 


California is one of the fastest- 
growing states in the union. In 1948 
it had only 25 electoral votes. In 
1952 it will have 32—more than any 
other state except New York and 
Pennsylvania. Earl Warren, governor 
of California since 1942, is the first 
man ever to be elected to three four- 
year terms in a row as governor of 
the “Golden State.” In 1946 he won 
the nomination on both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican tickets. In 
1948 he was the Republican nominee 
for Vice-President. Earl Warren was 
born in San Francisco March 19, 
1891. He first won prominence as a 
crime-fighting district attorney. 


Harold Edward Stassen 


Harold Stassen was only 12 when 
he attended his first Republican 
county convention. He was elected 
county attorney at 23 and governor 
of his native Minnesota at 31. He 
was re-elected governor twice. He re- 
signed during his second term and 
served as a Naval officer under fire in 
the Pacific during World War II. 
After the war he was a U. S. dele- 
gate to the San Francisco confer- 
ence which created the United Na- 
tions. In 1948, at the age of 41, he 
ran for the Republican Presidential 
nomination but lost out in the na- 
tional convention. Since July, 1948, 
he has been president of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 








Composition counts 


in prize-winning pictures! 


Maybe you have the idea that 
composition is something you study 
in classrooms and expect to find only 
in art galleries. 

If so, take a good look at this prize- 
winning snapshot of three boys on 
a fence that was made by Philip 
Lieberman for last year’s Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. More 
than anything else, it is excellent 
composition that sets this picture 
apart from hundreds of other snap- 
shots entered! 

In Anseo’s 60-page booklet 
“BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY MADE 
EASY” (25¢ at dealers), composition 
is discussed in terms of four com- 
ponents: Emphasis, Unity, Harmony 
and Balance. Let’s look for each of 
them in this prize-winning picture. 


Emphasis in this picture is achieved 
through the strong light and shadow 
contrasts on the boys, and through 
the sharp relief of their figures against 
the sky. 


Unity is attained by having only one 
center of interest. Unity is achieved 


Prize-Winning Picture by Philip Lieberman, 


in this picture by grouping the boys 
together. 


Harmony occurs in the rhythmical 
repetition of the three receding fig- 
ures in the group. 


Balance is present, for the light and 
dark areas have been arranged in the 
picture area to avoid any uneasy, 
lopsided feeling. 


So, you see, composition does have 


a place outside the classroom and art 
gallery. It can even help you win 
photographic awards! 

Of course, no snapshot is likely to 
become a prize-winner unless it is a 
technically good one, too. Now that 
the sunny months are back again, 
your surest way to good pictures is 
to keep your camera loaded with 
Ansco All-Weather Film —the kind 
that guarantees good snapshots, or 
a new roll free! 




















(IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Qusitin Boy 


Q. I know I'm too fat, but I love 
to eat, especially sweets. Aren't there 
some which will reduce me 
without having to diet? 


exercises 


A. Exercises are fine for “firming” 
your body and toning up your system. 
But to depend upon exercise alone for 
reducing is a rather difficult task. For 
example, here’s what you would have 
to do to get rid of the fat-making 
calories in one piece o£ lemon meringue 
pie: Swim one hour without stopping, 
or run for fifty-five minutes, or skate 
for an hour and a half, or climb two 
miles up a mountain! Isn’t it easier to 
skip high-calorie foods? Adjust your 
meals so that you eat fewer fatty, 
starchy, and sweet foods —and more 
fruits, vegetables, and salads. Combine 
these simple dietary changes with plenty 
of outdoor exercise, and you'll soon see 
those extra pounds melting away 


Q. I have quite a few blackheads 
around my nose, chin, and mouth. Is it 
safe to squeeze them? 


A. At all depends on how you do it 


Never squeeze a blackhead (or a 
pimple) unless your hands and face are 
absolutely clean. Infected blackheads 
turn into ugly pimples. Wash your 
hands thoroughly with soap and hot 
water and scrub your nails. When your 
hands are clean, wash your face with 
a mild soap and warm water. Dip a 
clean washcloth or small towel in hot 
water, ring it out, and press it gently 
against your face to soften the black- 
heads and make them easier to remove. 
Then press out the blackheads gently 
with the pads of your fingertips, not 
your nails. Do not squeeze too hard 
or you will break the skin and scar it. 
Leave stubborn ones for the next treat- 
ment. Immediately after each black- 
head is removed, apply peroxide to the 
spot with a piece of absorbent cotton. 
Do not try to remove too many black- 
heads at a time, or your face will look 


and feel irritated. When you have 
finished, rinse your face several times 
with cold water and pat it dry with a 
clean towel. 

Besides external diet is im- 
portant to help prevent the blemishes. 
Avoid eating too many fatty, sweet, 
starchy foods, and include plenty of 
fruits and vegetables in your meals 


care, 


Q. How can I make my eyelashes 


growr 


A. You can’t, so don’t waste money 
or time on eyelash cream. The prettiest 
eyes are those that sparkle with good 
health and good humor. For special 
dates, a quick trick to make the most 
of your eyelashes is to rub a tiny bit 
of vaseline onto a finger and very 
lightly brush it the tips of the 
lashes. 


ovel 
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Easy Does It, Fellows . . . . If you 
have an after-school job helping out in 
a store or on a delivery truck, you ma‘ 
have to do a lot of lifting, pushing, and 
pulling. Here’s how to get the jobs 
done without having your muscles pro- 
test too much at the end of the day. 

To lift: Bend your knees and get 
your body down so that your leg 
muscles, not your back muscles, carry 
most of the effort of lifting. Never keep 
your knees straight when you bend 
down to lift a heavy object. 

To pull: Brace your feet firmly, bend 
your knees a little, get a good hold on 
the object to be pulled, and let your 
body weight (instead of your arms 
only) do most of the pulling 

To push: Again, use your whole 
body weight to push a heavy object, in- 
stead of making vour arms do it. 


Har Ma Ladies’ Home Journal 
“Mom, there must be an easier way 
than this to reach a man’s hearti” 


Mii Tops, don’t miss. Ai iGood. 
WiFair. Save your money. 


MTHE AFRICAN QUEEN (United Ar- 
tists. Produced by S. P. Eagle. 
Directed by John Huston.) 


Director John Huston went to Africa 
to film this story, but for the amount of 
Africa we see in the film, it might as 
well have been filmed in the Florida 
Everglades. The whole story, in fact, 
unlikely venture for a 
man of Huston’s artistic standards 
(Treasure of Sierra Madre, Red Badge 
of Courage) to be involved in. 

The plot concerns a highly implaus- 
ible romance between a missionary of 
gentle breeding (Katharine Hepburn) 
and the seedy and disreputable skipper 
of a river steamer (Humphrey Bogart). 
As a result of World War I repercus- 
sions in a Congo village, these two 
find themselves marooned in the skip- 
pers boat—The African Queen. 

First think we know, the missionary 
is proposing that they take the Queen 
over a series of perilous rapids and 
blow up a German gunboat. We might 
have weathered the ensuing episodes 
if it weren't that Hepburn and Bogart 
shortly began grinning at each other 
like models in a toothpaste ad and kept 
it up for the remainder of the trip. 

Bogart has been the dissolute skipper 
before and the high-minded lady is an 
old role for Hepburn, but cutting these 
two adrift in the same boat is a new 
idea. Unfortunately, it has more of the 
character of a practical joke than a 
romantic inspiration. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: 4#1Viva Zapatal -err 
The River. 44 Navajo. “Bright 
Victory. “Whistle at Eaton Falls. 
vyvrit’s a Big Country. “~“Japanese 
War Bride. “The Greatest Show on 
Earth. “The Browning Version. ““i 
The Red Badge of Courage. ~/“Tom 
Brown's School Days, “Boots Malone. 
“The Clouded Yellow. “Quo Vadis. 
“vThe Light Touch. “Storm Over 
Tibet. “The Family Secret. “The 
Well. “Invitation. 4“ Submarine Com- 
mand. “Bend of the River. “When 
Worlds Collide. “Across the Wide Mis- 
souri. “I'll Never Forget You. “The Wild 
North. 

Comedy: “The Model and the 
Marriage Broker. “The Lavender Hill 
Mob. ##Rhubarb. ~~“ Angels in the 
Outfield. “Elopement. “Finders Keep- 
ers. 

Musical: An American in Paris. 
wv vI'll See You in My Dreams. 


is an sort of 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Election Vocabulary 
(Presidential Unit, pp. 7-14) 

major parties, minor parties—In the 
U. S. we have always had a “two-party 
system,” meaning that the large major- 
ity of the voters belong to one of two 
large political parties. Since the Civil 
War these have been the Democratic 
and Republican parties. One of these 
two “major parties” has always elected 
its candidate for President and these 
two have always been the two largest 
parties in Congress. All other parties 
are “minor parties”—Socialist, Socialist- 
Labor, Communist, Progressive, States 
Rights, ete. The Vegetarian, Spiritual, 
and Greenback parties have already 
nominated candidates for President in 
the 1952 election. 

Dixiecrat—A considerable number of 
Southern Democrats dislike some 
policies of the Truman administration, 
especially Truman’s support of a civil 
rights program which these Democrats 
believe conflicts with the South’s policy 
of racial segregation. In 1948 these so- 
called “Dixiecrats” organized a separate 
“State Rights” party and carried four 
Southern states. 

primary, caucus, election—A political 
party usually chooses its nominees for 
office and its party officers at a meet- 
ing of local members of the party 
(caucus) or at an election for party 
members (primary). On Election Day 
in November the voters choose among 
the candidates nominated by the politi- 
cal parties. 

nominee—A candidate chosen (nomi- 
nated) by a political party to run for 
election to a public office. 

electoral vote — Under, the U. S. 
system a person who goes to the polls 
next November 4 will not vote directly 
for the person he wants for President. 
He will vote for Presidential “electors.” 
Each state has as many electors as the 
total of its Senators plus Congressmen. 
Each party chooses candidates for 
elector. The party group of electors 
that gets the highest vote in the state 
wins. By custom, all of them vote for 
the Presidential candidate of their own 
party. Thus a state’s entire electoral 
vote goes for one nominee. The nomi- 
nee receiving a majority of the entire 
electoral vote of the nation is elected 
President. The electors of the whole 
nation make up the “Electoral College.” 

dark horse—A candidate who wins a 
nomination or election over those who 
had been expected to win. Often when 
a party convention is unable to choose 
between two or more strong candidates 
for nomination, party leaders compro- 
mise by selecting a “dark horse.” 





What to do 
about 
a bad skin! 





Boys! Girls! Want to be popular? Of course you do! 
It’s the most normal desire in the world for every boy and 


girl to want to be liked and admired. 


One serious obstacle to popularity is getting yourself 


snarled up in a teen-age complexion 


problem. Besides 


spoiling your good times—it can undermine your self- 
confidence—interfere with school work and happiness. 
Here are two sensible ways to tackle the problem of 


teen-age skin: 


1. If blemishes are due to internal causes, 
consult with your family doctor, the school 
nurse or some other qualified person. 
Check on whether you are getting enough 
sleep—on how to avoid the wrong foods 
and choose the right ones. 


2. To help heal externally-eaused blem- 
ishes and help your skin look smoother 
and more attractive, try washing your face 
with medicated Noxzemai This new and 
different way of cleansing was developed 
by a great skin specialist. 


Easy as falling off a log! Night and morning and 
before dates, try this: 


1. Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then dip 
wash cloth in warm water—wring out—and wash your 
face, using medicated Noxzema instead of soap. Notice 
how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and clean your skin 
looks! How wonderful it feels—not a bit dry or drawn, 


2. At bedtime, after washing face with Noxzema, smooth 
on a film of this cooling, soothing medicated cream and 
pat a little extra over any externally-caused blemishes 
to help heal them while you sleep. It’s greaseless. No 


smeary face. 


No messy pillow! 











Thrifty! Get Noxzema today, while generous trial offer lasts: 
regular 40¢ jar for only 29¢ plus tax—at any drug or cosmetic 
counter. After you prove for yourself how Noxzema helps heal 
externally-caused blemishes and helps keep your skin looking 
smooth and attractive, you'll always want to buy the big 
thrifty 10 oz. jar—only 89¢ plus tax. 


P. S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 
brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema Brush- 
less Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different because it’s 
medicated —that gives a clean, smooth shave even in cold 
water! The shave that helps heal the razor scrape and soreness 
.-. helps heal any externally-caused blemishes you may have 
... leaves your face feeling wonderfully smooth, comfortable. 
For your next shave, get Noxzema Brushless Shave Cream— 
tube or jar. 
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TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE 
of the University of Texas 


Learning's serious but pleasant here, with out- 
standing faculty. unexcelled physical plant and 
strong. coeducational undergraduate and graduate 
programs 


Liberal and Applied 


Arts departments offer majors and 
degrees in twenty-five fields of study 


Engineering and 
Sciences are challenging 
fields of study for young men and 
women. Texas Western offers the only 
degrees in Mining Engineering and 
Metallurgy in Texas. Degrees are also 
available in Electrical, Civil, and Geo- 
logical Engineering as well as in the 
fields of physics, chemistry, etc 


Military Training is avail- 
able to young men through an intensive 
ROTC program specializing in Anti-Air- 
craft and Guided Missiles 


Graduate Studies eading 
to the Master of Arts degree are avail- 
able in many of the arts and science 
departments. 


College Life is more stimuiat- 
ing on this unique, friendly campus 
Many social, cultural, scholastic 
advantages. Abundant outdoor and 
campus life. Strong intercollegiate ath- 
letics. National fraternities, sororities. 
New women’s, men’s dorms. Colorful 
Old Mexico is just across the Rio 
Grande 
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Well Don! 


OR TWO straight years, little Dayton 

U. has been up among the hoop 
greats. Last season they nearly pulled 
the upset of the century by coming 
within a hair of winning the National 
Invitational Tournament. 

They racked Lawrence Tech, Ari- 
zona, and St. John’s (N.. Y.) before 
losing to Brigham Young in the finals. 
This season they'll probably be back for 
another crack at the N. I. T. title. 

Dayton owes its high position in hoop 
society to one man—a lean, graceful 
6-foot 7-inch pivotman named Don 
Meineke. Known far and wide as the 
Magnificent Monk, he’s pouring those 
points through the 
fashion. 

Don may not be the highest scorer in 
history, but he’s positively the dead-eye- 
Dick of his time. He’s murder in the 
pivot position. Last season he set an all- 
time major college mark by cashing in 
on 240 of 469 shots—a 51.2 per cent 
shooting average! 

They love the Monk in Dayton, Ohio. 
As a sophomore, he scored 510 points 
in 32 games to set a school record. Then 
as a junior (last season), he hit for 660 
points in the same number of games. 
He thus became the sixth major college 
player to score more than 1,000 points 
in soph-junior seasons. 

One thing you can’t say about him is 
that he’s just a “home-court flash.” He’s 
one of the very few stars who actually 
does better away from home. In 16 
home games last season, he was awarded 
only 87 fouls and fouled out 5 times. 
On the road, he was granted 107 fouls 
in 12 games and fouled out just 3 times. 


hoop in deadly 


The proof supreme, however, is fur- 
nished by the scoring figures. Meineke 
averaged 21.3 points per game on for 
courts, to 19.9 at home. There 
aren't many players who can make the 
same claim 

Don is a home-bred hoop star, hailing 
from Chaminade H. S.. and Wilbur 
Wright H. S., both in Dayton. His fa 
vorite movie stars are James Cagney 
and Virginia Mayo. Frankie Laine gets 
his vote in the votalist department, 
while Louis Prima rates No. 1 in band 
music. His favorite school subject is his 
tory, and his is jitterbugging. 
(Can you imagine a 6-foot 7-inch sky- 
scraper cutting a rug!) 

After graduation, Magnificent 
Monk expects to play pro ball; and 
there’s no why he shouldn't 
make a go of it. He’s big, fast, agile, and 


eign 


hobby 


the 


reason 


-most important—knows where the bas- 
ket is. 


Off the Beaten Track 


**+* Don Philpott is a slim, modest 
senior at Montclair (N. J.) H. S. A great 
mile runner outdoors, he had never raced 
on a banked indoor track. So when the 
national indoor interscholastic cham- 
pionships rolled around last month, he 
didn’t dream of entering. 

Four days before the event, Johnny 
Gibson, track coach at nearby Seton Hall 
U., talked him into filing an entry. Don 
got it in at the last minute, so late that 
his name couldn't even be put into the 
program. 

That Saturday morning at 5:45, Don 
dragged himself out of his warm bed. 
He dressed quickly and out into the raw 
cold he went to cover his two-hour 
newspaper route. From home to home 
he raced, leaving papers at the homes 
of more than 100 families. 

Then he headed for New York and 
Madison Square Garden. He slipped 
into his flat running shoes and went out 
to face the cream of the high school 
milers. For 10% laps he trailed the lead- 
er. Then he started pouring it on. 

On the last turn he “kicked” into the 
lead, held on—and became the national 
indoor mile champ! And that wasn’t all. 
His time of 4:23.5 broke a 15-year 
record! 

Next morning at 5:45, the same boy 
was running from doorstep to doorstep 
delivering the Sunday papers. 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


Don (Monk) Meineke, the 6-foot 7-inch, 
205-pound reason why the U. of Dayton 
has been up among the leaders this year. 





“When a Feller Needs a Friend” 


HEY brought George before the 
Tchitaren's Court in New York City. 

He was found guilty of ‘stealing a 
punching bag and boxing gloves from 
a store counter. 

‘How old are you?” the judge asked. 

“Thirteen,” answered George. 

“Why did you do it?” 

“I wanted to practice boxing and be 
a boxer like my father,” said George. 
“I didn’t have money to buy equip- 
ment. So I tried to steal some.” 

“What will your parents 
asked the judge. 

“My mother walked out on the fam- 
ily some time ago,” said George. “My 
father isn’t a boxer any more. He 
doesn’t work. He just drinks. I don’t 
know what he'll think.” 

The judge looked at George for a 
moment, then spoke to his assistant. 
“Turn this case over to the Big 
Brothers.” 

Later, the judge introduced George 
to a tall man with a wide smile. “This 
man is a Big Brother,” said the judge. 
“He’s going to be your friend. He'll 
help you stay out of trouble.” 


think?” 


One Man, One Boy 


The Big Brother shook George's 
hand. From then on, he met with his 
new “little brother” twice a week. He 
took George to athletic events and in- 
vited him out to dinner. He arranged 
for George to join a neighborhood “Y.” 

Slowly he won the boy’s confidence. 
He coached him in boxing and other 
sports. He listened to George’s plans for 
a future career and gave him advice 
and help 

George showed more enthusiasm for 
living. He developed a new pride in his 
manners and personal appearance. He 
took his school work more seriously. 
Time went by. George graduated from 
high school and landed a good job. 

Today George is a useful and re- 
spected man. His young son bears. the 
first name of his former Big Brother. 
Says George: “The Big Brothers are 
tops. They lent me a guiding hand 
when I was headed straight for trou- 
ble.” 

We can’t tell you George’s full name, 
but his story is true. It’s typical of 
thousands of case histories in the files 
of the Big Brothers. 

The Big Brothers are adults who vol- 
unteer their time to help “little 
brothers.” Little brothers are boys on 
the wrong path in life, who break the 





GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 











law or get into other serious trouble. 


Little brothers are steered to the Big 
Brothers by courts, social agencies, 
schools, and churches. They are usually 
between the ages of eight and 17. 

There are two organizations of Big 
Brothers: The Big Brothers of America 
is open to men of all religions. The 
BBA has 21 branches in cities of the 
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U. S. and Canada. The Catholic Big 
Brothers is open to Catholics only. 
The Big Brother movement began 48 
years ago in New York City. Last year, 
in New York City, 1,266 Big Brothers 
helped 2,233 little brothers. The New 
York branch runs a summer camp 
which little brothers attend free. 
There are Big Sisters, too. These are 
women volunteers who he!p delinquent 
girls build better lives. The Big Sisters 
are divided into three organizations— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. 








ele-facts 


Down into the icy water went 
Foley. “Not that hole. The one over 
there,” yelled the boy on the bank. 
Foley disappeared under the ice. 
The seconds seemed like hours. 
Suddenly there was a splashing in 
the open water beyond. It was Foley 
and he had the boy in his arms. 


He went under the ice 
to save a boy’s life 
“Help! Help!” The men of a 


telephone construction crew 
heard the cry. Lineman Robert 
Foley was first to reach the bank 
of a nearby creek. An excited 
boy told him that his buddy had 
fallen into a hole and was under 
the ice. Acting quickly, the line- 
man crawled toward the hole. 


First aid knowledge pays off. 
Immediately the foreman of the 
telephone crew went to work on 
the boy and had him breathing 
by the time police and firemen 
arrived.. Both Foley and the 
foreman were later awarded 
medals for their bravery and 
public service, 


You can’t trust thin ice. But you can trust telephone people 
to know what to do in emergencies and to go out of their way 
to be helpful. Good telephone service starts with good people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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HOW TO CHANGE| 
A “B+” to an *“A-” 





Three out of four teachers 
told us in a recent survey that 
they give higher grades for 


neat, legible papers and themes. 


On that basis, the smartest 
thing you can do is get 
yourself an Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen. 


An Esterbrook actually helps 
you turn in neat, easy-to-read 
papers because it gives 

you the right point for the 
way you write and 

makes writing easy. 


CHOOSE 

THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 


Te select 
r replace... | 





here’s 
all you do 


| would you lend me 
pay you back as soon as I get my al- 


Much Ado About Money 


“I hate to ask you again, Greg, but 
three dollars? I'll 


lowance. And don’t think I’ve forgotten 
that I still owe you a dollar.” 

Greg hesitated. He didn’t mind lend- 
ing David the money. But Dave was 
his friend, and Dave was getting deeper 
and deeper into debt. 

“Take my advice, Dave,” he said 
gravely. “You'd better watch your ex- 
penses. You can have a good time 
without spending a lot of money, you 
know.” 

“Money isn’t everything, but it sure 
helps,” Dave argued. “If you were 
really my friend, you'd lend me the 
money—with no strings and no ques- 
tions!” 


1. Do you agree with Dave that a 
good friend always lends his friends 
money (if he has it), regardless of what 
the money’s to be used for? Or do you 
think a greater act of friendship would 
be to point out some of the real disad- 
vantages of getting into debt? 

2. What are some of the arguments 
against borrowing money? The possi- 
bility of losing the friendship of the 
lender? The possibility of being asked 
to lend money to your debtor at a later 
time? The possibility of establishing a 
way of entertaining yourself and others 
which you can’t keep up? The possi- 
bility of gaining a reputation as a 
“show-off”? The possibility of losing 
your own sense of values? 

3. If you want to do something, but 
you don’t have the money for it, what 
do you do? Feel sorry for yourself be- 
cause you can’t spend money as freely 
as you'd like to? Quarrel with your par- 
ents because they won't give you the 
money for it? Try to cover up the real 
state of your wallet by borrowing 
money? Find a way to earn the money, 
or find something else to do that doesn’t 
cost as much and is just as much fun? 





. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

We would like to correct your article, 
“Hoopeston and the Migrants,” whivh 
appeared in the Feb. 20 World Week. 
The migrants are allowed in our public 
park and the swimming pool. 

Carol Metz and Elizabeth Wells 
John Greer H.S 
Hoopeston, Ill 


(Good work, Hoopeston! We're glad 
to hear that these few remaining meas- 


| urés of discrimination have been re- 





FOUNTAIN PEN 


moved.—Editor.) 


Dear Editor: 

I am so pleased with your magazine 
that I thought I'd write you and let you 
know what I think of World Week. 

I think this magazine is really the 
best of its kind published. It covers the 
latest news, and it’s the most applicable 


magazine for the high school student, 

because of the understandable way it’s 

written. So keep the issues coming! 
Willie Thompson 
Wilson H. S. 
Florence, S.C. 


Dear Editor: 

On page 7 of your Feb. 13 World 
Week, you said, concerning the “King 
Midget” car: “There’s no reverse gear. 
To go backward, you just put out one 
foot and push.” Some do have a reverse 
gear, although it is optional. 

Billy Maddox 
Tampa, Fla. 


Dear Editor: 

In the Feb. 6 World Week the Movie 
Check List classified Quo Vadis as only 
“Fair.” In my opinion it was one of 
the best movies I have ever seen. Every- 
one I know feels the same way. In Buf- 
falo, the picture made such a hit that 
it was held over for five weeks and is 
still playing. 

Jean Meici 
Holy Angels Academy 
Buffalo, N. Y 


(Our ratings do not always reflect 
box-office appeal. As you point out, 
Quo Vadis has been a popular film. But 
our movie editor felt that it did not deal 
appropriately with the early history of 
Christianity. “This film,” he states, 
“seemed to place ‘colossal entertain- 
ment’ values ahead of the spiritual and 
human values of its story.”—Editor.) 





Q. 1 dated a 
certain girl for nine 
months — then we 
broke up. It was 
my fault. The girl 
still likes me, 
though. If you were 
the girl, what 
methods and words 
would you want 
the boy to use and 
say in “making up”? 


wens 
ts 


Gay Head 


A. Whether you write or speak them, 
the two little words, “I’m sorry,” are 
the words your girl wants to hear. 

You'll have to face the fact, though, 
that she'll be a more cautious girl than 
she was before and that things won't be 
“as they were.” But because she’s made 
her share of mistakes, too, she won't 
demand a lengthy explanation of some- 
thing you really couldn't help; she 
won't insist on extravagant promises 
that you'll “never do it again”; she 
won't put you on a diet of “humble 
pie”! 

Depending on the circumstances of 
the “break” (broken date, etc.), a zirl 
is entitled to an honest account of what 
really happened. If possible, she wants 
to understand why a “break” took place 
so that she can prevent it from happen- 
ing to her again—with you or with an- 
other boy. If the reason for the “break” 
was your interest in another girl, admit 
that to yourself and to her, too. Tell her 
that you think you’re both too young and 
too uncertain of yourselves to promise 
each other lifetime “steadiness” now. 
Then if either of you becomes interested 
in another person, you won't feel guilty 
or “trapped”; you won't have to lie or 
break dates or promises. For you'll have 
an “understanding” to be understand- 
ing! 


Q. I'ma 15-year-old girl who doesn’t 
dance very often. When I do dance, I 
can’t relax. I'm inclined to be stiff. Can 
you give me some advice on how to 
limber up and relax so that dancing 
will be a‘pleasure instead of a task? 


A. You’ve put your finger on your 
problem when you write that you don’t 
dance “very often.” Until boys and girls 
get used to dancing with each other, 
they're both stiff and tense. The more 
often they dance with each other, the 
easier it becomes. When you're new at 
dancing, you're afraid that you’re miss- 
ing the beat of the music, afraid you're 
going to run out of conversation, afraid 


you're going to step on your partner's 
feet—you're just plain afraid. But these 
fears disappear with experience—and 
grace, relaxation, and pleasure in danc- 
ing appear in their place! 

In the meantime—while you're ac- 
cumulating that dancing experience— 
you can “hurry up” your dancing skill 
by making opportunities to dance. You 
can join a community social dancing 
class; you can join a square-dancing 
group where you have to be limber to 
stay “alive”; you can dance with mem- 
bers of your family, with your best 
friend—or all by yourself! 

Whenever you dance, concentrate on 
standing firmly on your feet, carrying 
your own weight, and preserving your 
own balance. If you keep the palm of 
your left hand in a firm (flat) position 


on the boy’s right shoulder (not upper 
arm), with fingers relaxed, you'll be 
able to sense the direction, length. and 
timing of the boy’s step. (Try it!) You'll 
also be able to keep your balance, 
which must change frequently as your 
partner shifts his weight and thus his 
balance. 

Work to improve your posture. If it’s 
good, you'll be a more graceful dancer 
than a girl who slouches or slumps, so 
be sure you're standing straight (but 
not stifly) when you walk or dance. 

Remember that practice doesn’t al- 
ways make perfect, but it helps! 


If you have a question which you would 
like to have answered in “Ask Gay 


Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. 








¢ National Arrow Week 





Let’s get going with, for instance, Arrow 
white shirts .. . like the Arrow Dart, the 
world’s most popular! 


That striped shirt is the Arrow Sussex, 
with soft, spread collar. The trim sports 
shirt is Arrow Gabanaro — with the 
famous Arafold collar. Washable rayon 
gabardine. And it comes to you in your 
exact collar size and sleeve length! 


. 


»> 


Arrow shorts never “ride up,” have no 
center seam to chafe! Shown is the 
Arasnap model—elastic sides and Grip- 
pers. Arrow handkerchiefs are cut BIG, 
carefully made. 


ARROW _ 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


I. CARTOON STORY 

Fill in the missing words. 

The elephant is the symbol of the __--________ 
political party. He holds in his hand a picture which 


reminds him that his party’s nontineé for 


was defeated in the year ___.. One reason for 
this defeat, according to the cartoon, was an attitude of 


__. The cartoon indicates that an im- 


portant issue for the election in the year 
will be A title for this 


cartoon might be: “We'll Do It Again”; “I'm Through 
with Politics”; “This Time Will Be Different.” 





ll. ELECTION VOCABULARY 


In front of each item in Group A write the number 
of the phrase in Group B which fits best. 
A 
an Dark horse 
—2. Dixiecrat 
—3. Caucus 
— 4. Presidential preference primary 
—5. National convention 
__6. Presidential nominee 
—7. Campaign 
—8. Major parties 
__9. Electoral vote 
—10. General election 














a. A candidate who unexpectedly gets the nomination. 
b. The person chosén by a political party to run for 
President. 

. The Republican and Democratic parties. 

When the people throughout the state or nation elect 
their representatives. 

. A meeting of local members of a political party to 
name party officials or candidates. 

. The vote cast by Presidential electors in the Elec- 
toral College 

. A Southern states-rights Democrat. 

. A political party election in which the voters mark 
their choice among Presidential candidates. 
National political party meeting held every four 
years to nominate for President. 

j. Candidate’s efforts to win nomination or election. 


ill. MAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 


—1. Which of these persons would NOT be eligible 
to be President, under the U. S. Constitution? (a) a 
crippled man over 70 years of age; (b) a 35-year-old 
woman who had always lived’ in Arizona; (c) a U. S. 
citizen born in Austria. 

__2. The President's salary per year is: (a) $50,000; 
(b) $100.000; (c) $250,000. 

—3. The Republican and Democratic nominees for 
President are chosen: (a) by delegates to a party con- 
vention; (b) by vote of the people at Presidential pri- 
maries; (c) by Congress. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


What changes do you think should be made in our 
present method of selecting nominees for President? 
(Answer on separate sheet of paper. ) 


if is desired to use this workbook as a scored quiz, the 
scoring may be 5 points for each item (except IV). Total 100. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Superstitious 
Moe: “Is it bad to have a cat follow , 
you?” 
Joe: “That all depends on whether 


you're a man or a mouse.” 
Jackson Journal 


Sentimentalist 


A St. Paul banker chuckles when he 
tells about the woman who approached 
a tellers window and asked if he'd 
please cash her husband’s check. 

“Certainly,” smiled the teller, “but 
you'll have to endorse it first.” 

The woman puzzled at first, suddenly 
beamed, reached for a pen, then wrote: 


“Your ever-loving wife, Sally.” 
Parade 


One Better 


The newly rich woman was trying to 
make an impression: “I clean my dia- 
monds with ammonia, my rubies with 
wine, my emeralds with brandy, and 

‘ : n° 
my sapphires with fresh milk. 

“I don’t clean mine,” said the quiet 
woman sitting next to her. “When mine 


get dirty, I just throw them away.” 
The Poblic Speaker's Treasure Chest 


Kentucky Style ‘ 


One night a young Kentucky moun- 
taineer was standing guard at an Army 
post when an officer nearly seven feet 
tall approached. 

“Halt,” challenged the Kentuckian. 
“Who goes there?” 

“Major Whate,” the officer replied. 

“Advance and be recognized.” ~ 

The major approached. The sentry 
stood at port arms. Suddenly the major’s 
huge arm lashed out and jerked the 
rifle from the soldier. 

“You're a devil of a soldier,” the 
major barked. “Here you are—rendered 
completely helpless.” 

“Ah don’t know about that,” the 
young mountaineer retorted, and the 
major found himself looking down the 
barrel of a .38 revolver which had mys- 
teriously appeared from the soldier’s 
shirt. “All ah kin say, major, is that 
you'd better hand over that rifle. It 


ain’t loaded—but this pistol is.” 
Richiand Press 


Riddle Me This 


A duck, a frog, and a skunk wanted 
to go to the movies. The admission was 
one dollar. Which one of the three 
couldn’t afford it? 

The skunk. The duck had a bill, the 
frog had a greenback, but the skunk 
had only a scent. 


The Raucous Voice 


Finnish composer Jan Sibelius was 
walking in the forest with a friend. It 
was a balmy spring day and the birds 
were singing in the trees. 

Sibelius, who had spent many happy 
hours in the woods, identified the birds 
for his companion by their chirping. 
Suddenly the forest symphony was in- 
terrupted by the harsh “Caw, caw” of 
a crow. 

“What bird is that?” asked the com- 
poser’s companion. 

“That,” replied Sibelius disgustedly, 
“is a critic.” 

W. E. Golden, in “Magazine Digest” 


Sharp Tongue 


Chemistry Professor: “Jones, what 
does HNO, signify?” 

Jones: “Well, ah, er—I've got it right 
on the tip of my tongue, sir.” 

Chemistry Professor: “Well, you'd 


better spit it out. It’s nitric acid.” 
The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 


Straight Talk 


A fellow who spent the winter in a 
small Vermont town bought his gro- 
ceries from one of the crustiest old 
general-store keepers in the state. Once 
he got some breakfast cereal that must 
have been stored next to the kerosene; 
it smelled to high heaven. He took it 
back and said, “We can’t use this. It’s 
contaminated.” 

The storekeeper squinted. “What was 
that word again?” 

“I said it was contaminated.” 

“Hmph. Talk plain, mister—that’s one 


of them out-of-town words.” 
This Week 


Life in the Arctic 
Pookie: “In the Arctic, the Eskimos 
eat whale meat and blubber.” 


Ed: “You would, too, if you had to 


eat whale meat.” 
Canadian High News 


it Was 


Angry Motorist: “This car won't climb 
a hill! You said it was a fine machine.” 

Dealer: “I said, ‘On the level, it’s a 
fine car.” 


The Old Story 


A man entered a bookstore and 
walked up to the first counter. 

“Do you have a book entitled Man, 
the Master of Woman?” he asked the 
girl at the counter. 

“The fiction department is right down 
the aisle,” was her reply. 


Gasoline Alley 
Flip: “Say, what's a grudge?” 
Flap: “Isn't that where we keep our 
car at night?” 


Hospitality 


Host: “If you stay here tonight, you 
will have to make your own = 

Guest: “That's all right.” 

Host: “Here is a hammer and saw. 


Good night.” 


Canadian High News 
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The Barber’s Apprentice Who Was Surgeon To Kings 


1) Muskets were roaring, deadly hails of metal flying over the 
battlefield from squat, short-ranged cannon. It was 1536, in 
the midst of a French campaign in northern Italy. At the 
height of the battle, young Ambroise Paré, tending the long 
rows of wounded close behind the battle line, ran out of his 
supply of the indispensable “oil of elders.” 


3) Early next morning he went to see how his wounded had 
fared. Those who had received the regular treatment were 
feverish and in pain; the ones he had worried about, whose 
wounds he had dressed with a crude salve, were comfortable 
and mending well. Paré never again used the oil treatment, 
and in later years, when he became a famous surgeon, he 
brought about its complete abolition. 


5) For certain complications in childbirth he developed a 
technique which saved the lives of countless mothers and 
babies. Paré rose to become personal surgeon to four of the 
kings of France. His lifelong campaign for the common-sense 
approach was one of the strong early influences on the devel- 
opment of modern, scientific medicine. 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE 


2) ‘ Oil of elders,” poured scalding hot into wounds, was the 
barbarous treatment then used. The burn was often worse than 
the wound. Paré was forced to bandage the rest of his soldiers 
without the oil. All that night he worried. The treatment with 
boiling oil had always seemed cruel to him, but it was the 
traditional treatment, the only one used. 


4) Paré began as an uneducated barber's apprentice, but he 
was born with an instinct for medicine. In those days doctors 
were still prescribing according to ancient writings. Ambroise 
Paré studied his patients. He was a pioneer in the return 
to observation and deduction from fact. An important step 
forward in surgery—the revival of the practice of tying up sev- 
ered arteries to stop serious bleeding—was mainly due to Paré. 


Pare's contributions to medicine came through care- 
ful observation and deduction from fact. Medical re- 
search today, four hundred years after Paré, is based on 
those same principles. At the Squibb Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories the search for new medical 
knowledge goes constantly forward. The dual mission 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons is the development, through 
research, of new, more effective materials for the medi- 
cal profession and the manufacture and supply of the 


finest, most reliable now known. 


-.O. 16 IN A SERIES BY E. A. 8OUIBS & SONS 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


The priceless ingredient, of every product 
‘There are no finer products made.” ; is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 


seal, They say.. 





Off the Press 


The Private Life of George Washing- 
ton, by Francis Rufus Bellamy. Crow- 
ell, N. Y. 409 pp., $5. 


There was a time in American history 
when a man in public life could have a 
private life. George Washington was 
such a man—unti] Mr. Bellamy exam- 
ined the record. Although most of 
Washington’s private letters were 
burned or lost, Bellamy has capitalized 
heavily on a note which suggests that 
Washington was in love with Sally 
Fairfax, his neighbor’s beautiful wife, 
at the time that he married Martha 
Custis, “one of the richest widows in 
Virginia.” This stress on a questionable 
theme weakens an otherwise. conscien- 
tious and interesting distillation of the 
39 volumes of Washington’s public pa- 
pers (edited by John Fitzpatrick) and 
related sources. 

Bellamy’s biography starts at the 
roots with analyses of Washington's 
father, mother, and half-brother, Law- 
rence, who had a great influence on 
him, His success as a surveyor, his mili- 
tary campaigns, and his life as a Vir- 
ginia planter, before the call to com- 
mand a non-existent continental army, 
are well-integrated and seasoned with 
excerpts from Washington’s correspond- 
ence. In refuting Washington’s detrac- 
tors, Bellamy observes that “He was no 
dyed-in-the-wool gambler or drunkard, 
merely a Virginia gentleman with a 
born sense of honor, no Puritan inhibi- 
tions, an eye to the main chance, and 
a rather lively interest in sport—fox 
hunting especially.” 

The private life enters the public 
glare during the grim revolutionary 
years when Washington’s determination 
helped turn certain defeat into waver- 
ing and then assured victory. The 
calumny to which he was subjected and 
his reluctance to become President are 
detailed in closing chapters. The friends 
and the enemies he made, and the 
times in which he lived, are woven into 
the fabric of this book. We have here, 
then, an imaginative, sympathetic, and, 
for the most part, a well-documented 
study of Washington, the man. 


The Lore of the Old Testament, by 
Joseph Gaer. Little, Brown, Boston. 
388 pp., $4.50. 


In gathering some of the folklore 
which has grown up around the Old 
Testament, Mr. Gaer has reaped a har- 
vest of universal interest. Beginning 
with the first day of creation, he assem- 
bles the ancient legends about the patri- 
archs, the days of Moses, the promised 
land in which Saul, David, and Solo- 
mon ruled, and the rebuilding of Jeru- 


salem after the escape from Babylonian 
captivity. Around each of these themes 
he weaves a fascinating pattern of folk 
tales most of which develop the con 
cepts of good and evil, man’s relation 
to man, and man’s relation to God. 

Mr. Gaer is a Biblical scholar who 
knows the value of a good story. In 
making his selections from the thou- 
sands of tales in many languages which 
he mined for this collection, he kept a 
trained eye on reader interest. He has 
re-worded all of the legends and often 
combined different versions of the same 
tale. There is the story of the devil who 
desired Eve and hoped that Adam 
would die after eating the forbidden 
fruit; the account of David’s penance 
for his marriage to Bathsheba; and the 
legend which would have us believe 
that Ezra the Scribe “dictated without 
pause for forty days” so that posterity 
might have the Holy Scriptures. These 
are only three out of three hundred 
stories which reveal a way of life. 


Elementary School Libraries Today. 
30th Yearbook. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 415 pp., 
$3 (paper covers). 

There is no one answer to the ques- 


tion, “How can we make our library 
the center of school life?” The many 


3-1 


answers offered in the fifty-one short 
and practical articles in this yearbook 
will stimulate both teachers and libra- 
rians. 

There are chapters on library re- 
sources for different subjects, staffing 
the library, selecting and appraising 
library materials, arousing reading inter- 
est, cooperative enterprises, and suc- 
cessful practices. 

Teachers who have tied themselves 
too closely to the textbook will be en- 
couraged to attempt more imaginative 
use of the library’s resources after they 
have looked into this volume. Librari- 
ans, too, will be encouraged in their 
efforts to help the children and class- 
room teachers. 


Nicknames of American Cities, Towns 
and Villages: Past and. Present, by 
Gerard L. Alexander. Special Libra- 
ries Association, 31 E. 10th St., N. Y. 
8. 74 pp., $2 (soft-covered pam- 
phlet). 

An empty niche in the mountain of 
reference work has been filled by Mr. 

Alexander, who is a cartographer in the 


_ Map Division of the New York Public 


Library. The amusing but more often 
eulogistic nicknames of American cities 
are gathered by states and again alpha- 
betically by nicknames. Some cities 
have a variety of nicknames which ex- 
tend for almost a page; not all cities 
have been included despite the meticu- 
lous research of the compiler. 
Howarp L, Hurwitz 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
For Classroom Use 

351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary 
social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per school year. 
WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). ae social 

studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
ial for improvement of communication skills, 
tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in 


school year. Issued monthly. Special low combination rate when 
ordered in quantities of five or more copies with one of the Scho- 
lastic weeklies. 


Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 


weekly. 


with student fea- 
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Comments and suggestions app 


Extemporaneous Speaking 
Dear Sir: 

You might be interested to know that 
Newsweek, Time, and Scholastic for 
Dec., 1951, and Jan., 1952, will be the 
“basis” for the speeches at an extem- 
poraneous speaking contest at Great 
Falls, Mont., High School this weekend. 
Last May, and I understand again this 
May, the Jan., Feb., March, April issues 
of Newsweek, Time, and Scholastic 
were and will be the “basis” for infor- 
mation and topics for the state extem- 
poraneous speech contest. 

Corlie F. Dunster 
Shelby, Montana 


Teen Age Book Club 
Gentlemen: 

Having used the services of the Teen 
Age Book Club for a number of years, 
I find it to have considerable success 
with both elementary and secondary 
school boys and girls. A considerable 
number of parents are showing in- 
creased interest. 

There is a definite need for supple- 
mental reading material in our schools. 
It is my judgment that a re-examination 
of your policy would show the need 
for the creation of a division of TAB 
here on the Pacific Coast. 

Then the gap in shipping time could 
be closed, and these valuable services 
would reach a wider base in our school 
curriculums. 

Martin A. Tucker 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 

We have just received 168 TAB 
Books which our class ordered in Jan- 
uary. We are happy to say that they 
were all just as ordered and that they 
came in the anticipated time. We want 
to say that we think this is a very worth- 
while project and that we feel that the 
interest and the quantity of reading 
have been naosadel through participa- 
tion in this program. 

This is the second year that the 
eighth grade has participated. We had 
some sad experiences with ntoney, 
books, records of dividends and all the 
rest of it last year and so this year we 
have employed a receipt system. We 
found that it has worked wonders. 

Before the book announcements come 
we tear scratch paper into receipt pad 
size and bind it with brads. The names 
of the members are entered as they 
order books and the names and cost of 
the books are entered too. When they 
pay they are issued the carbon dupli- 


cate stating how much they paid and 
what books they ordered. The order is 
then made up from the pad and it 
serves as an easy check when totalling 
the cash, Any claims of incorrect deliv- 
eries must be accompanied by the re- 
ceipt. Also, when dividend time comes 
around the pads are all gotten out and 
the books are totalled for each member 
and we feel that everyone can get just 
what is coming to him. 

I think it would be very possible to 
build the curriculum around the books 
and with so many participating we have 
found opportunity for excellent discus- 
sion, We have also interested many of 
the boys in building bookshelves just to 
fit, for the books in their rooms. 

Erven Brundage 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Paths to World Peace 
Dear Editor: 

I have just received my copy of 
“Paths to World Peace” (Senior Scholas- 
tic, World Week, and Junior Scholastic 
Teacher Ed., Feb. 20, 1952, Part II). I 
want to compliment you and your staff 
members on the excellent research and 
production that went into making this 
pamphlet. 

It is well written and illustrated, and 
belongs on the desk of every teacher 
and administrator interested in the need 
for peace. A suggested list of films, film- 
strips and recordings would help in the 
teaching of “Paths to World Peace.” 

Irwin A. Eckhauser 
Principal, Washington Junior H. S. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


The Teacher Edition of Senior Scholastic 
and World Week, Feb. 20 issue, Part I, 
pages 3-T and 4-T, contained lists of ap- 
propriate films, filmstrips, and recordings 
on the World Peace theme, as suggested 
by Dr. Eckhauser, as well as a complete 
lesson plan. Ed. 


News Map of the World 
Dear Editor: 

I have seen your SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES’ 1952 News Map of the 
World and think it is excellent. I hope 
you are planning to make a wide distri- 
bution of it. 

Robert H. Reid 

Committee on International Relations 

National Education Association 


We are indeed. All teachers using Scho- 
lastic social studies magazines in quantity 
of 10 or more have received a free copy as 
part of their order. We hope to paper the 
classroom walls of America with the Scho- 
lastic News Map.—Ed. 


PRING will be popping its tulips al- 
most any time now. But our preview 
of spring at a corner that looks out on 
traffic-filled streets is not the sight of 
nature rousing from her winter's sleep, 
but the bursting upon us of myriad 
creations of young artists and budding 
authors. 

For this is the start of another season 
of the Scholastic Awards, This spring 
will be a special one for the Scholastic 
Art Awards, for it is the 25th Annual 
National High School Art Exhibition in 
the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh. 

We recently enjoyed the opening of 
some of the regional exhibits of work 
of these young artists and were delight- 
ed to recognize again that the talent and 
skill required to win a place now in a 
regional exhibition (of which there are 
40 this year) is certainly equal to what 
it took to place in the early national ex- 
hibitions. 

It’s indeed a pleasure to hear the 
“ohs” and “ahs” of the adult public as 
they view with incredulous eyes the 
creative craftsmanship of our junior and 
senior high school students. I am re- 
minded as*I hear them that one of 
Scholastic’s purposes .'n sponsoring these 
annual exhibits—and our annual Writing 
Awards—is to help the schools show to 
the public examples of their effective 
teaching. Certainly it is apparent these 
days that we badly need for our Amer- 
ican schools a “voice of America” to 
penetrate the iron curtain of ignorance, 
in almost every community, about our 
schools. We hope Scholastic Awards is 
one such “voice.” 

We shall soon announce the names 
of this year’s national Art Awards jury. 
The list will include the names of 21 
prominent young artists who got their 
start through our Awards and almost all 
of whom got their art education on 
Scholastic scholarships. We hope this 
story, to be published in our student 
magazines in May, will be an inspira- 
tion for today’s students. The May issue 
of Literary Cavalcade will be increased 
to 52 pages and will be devoted to the 
writing and art of high school students 
along with brief biographies of our now 
famous “alumni.” 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





